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You  Can't 
Pull  the 


WITH  the  Ansco  Film  Pack 
there  is  no  possibility  of 
pulling  out  the  wrong  tab  and 
ruining  a  lot  of  films.  Only 
ONE  tab  shows  at  any  time,  so 
that  you  cannot  pull  out  No.  2 
until  No.  1  has  been  exposed,  be- 
cause the  pack  itself  takes  care  of 
the  sequence  automatically.  But 
you  may  take  out  any  one  exposed 
film  and  develop  it  without  spoil- 
ing the  remaining  films.     The 
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FILM  PACK 

The  sin^e  tab  pack 

is  light-  and  moisture-proof,  pre- 
ms  serves  a  perfect  focal  plane,  with- 
out which  the  most  expensive  lens 
is  valueless,  and  it  is  impossible 
|  for  the  film  to  become  detached 
I  from thepulling strip.  TheAnsco 
I  Film  Pack  may  be  used  in  any 
f  film  pack  camera,  or,  with  a  suit- 
able adapter,  in  any  plate  or  film 
camera.  The  film  is  non-curling, 
color-sensitive,  extra-rapid,  free 
from  halation,  and  yields  pic- 
tures with  stereoscopic  perspec- 
tive. Get  a  trial  Ansco  Film  Pack 
from  your  dealer  to- 
day. You  will  be  con- 
vinced that  film  pack 
photography  is  now 
an  assured  success. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  New  York 
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ENTERTAINMENT  AT  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 

THE  photographers  who  are  privileged  to  attend 
the  national  convention  this  year  will  be  most 
highly  entertained  all  during  the  week.  The  or- 
chestras and  the  fine  roof  garden  of  the  Severin  Hotel 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  photographers  at  all  times. 
The  famous  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway,  Broad  Rip- 
ple Bathing  Beach  and  Big  Carnival  Day  on  Tuesday 
will  contribute  to  the  good  times. 

The  festivities  will  begin  on  Monday  evening  with  an 
informal  reception  and  dance  on  the  roof  garden.  Thir- 
teen hundred  people  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time, 
and  from  every  indication  the  capacity  will  be  reached. 

Carnival  Day  on  Tuesday  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest  get-together  times  the  photographers  have  ever 
known.  Progressive  luncheon  will  be  served  from  the 
manufacturers'  and  dealers'  booths  —  sandwiches  at  one 
booth,  iced  tea  at  another,  salads  at  another,  and  so  on 
— so  that  a  circuit  of  the  entire  hall  will  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  bill  of  fare. 

Appropriate  souvenirs  will  be  distributed  and  carni- 
val paraphernalia  will  be  in  evidence.  Formality  will  be 
thrown  aside  on  the  first  day  of  the  convention  and 
everyone  will  feel  that  he  knows  everyone  else  for  the 
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rest  of  the  week  and  ever  after.  The  day  will  be  con- 
cluded with  an  informal  dinner  dance  on  the  roof  gar- 
den in  the  evening. 

Thursday  evening  will  be  spent  at  Broad  Ripple 
Bathing  Beach,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  artificial  in- 
land bathing  pools  in  the  country,  and  will  accommo- 
date ten  thousand  people.  If  anyone  can  resist  the 
temptation  to  take  a  plunge,  he  cannot  help  but  have 
a  good  time  watching  the  others. 

On  Friday  there  will  be  a  rare  treat  that  can  be  en- 
joyed at  no  other  place  but  Indianapolis.  A  race  on  the 
Speedway  by  professional  drivers  will  be  given  exclu- 
sively for  the  photographers  attending  the  convention. 
The  drivers  will  race  for  real  money,  too,  for  a  special 
purse  will  be  provided  by  the  Indianapolis  Convention 
and  Tourist  Bureau. 

•  Of  course,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  entertainment  that  is 
not  mentioned  on  the  program,  so  come  to  the  conven- 
tion and  you  will  be  sure  to  have  one  of  the  best  times 
of  your  life. 

Remember  the  dates,  July  19  to  24. 


AN  EXCELLENT  NON-OXIDIZING  FORMULA  FOR  PRODUC- 
ING WARM  TONES  ON  PROFESSIONAL  CYKO  OR  NOKO  SOFT 

Water 40  ounces 

Metol 30  grains 

Hydrochinon 30  grains 

Sulphite  soda >£  ounce 

Carbonate  soda 60  grains 

Borax 180  grains 

Potassium  bromide  saturated  solu- 
tion       40  to  80  drops 

Expose  about  one-third   longer   than   for  ordinary 
developer. 

For  hypo  alum  sepia  tones  use  only  from  10  to  20 
drops  bromide. 
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THE     HURTER    AND    DRIFFIELD    SYSTEM    OF 

PLATE    SPEED    TESTING    AS    USED    IN    ANSCO 

COMPANY'S  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

PART  II 

THE  Exposing  Instrument.  Various  instruments 
for  impressing  a  graduated  series  of  exposures  on 
a  plate  have  been  proposed  and  they  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  depending  on  whether  a  time 
scale  or  an  intensity  scale  is  used.  Intensity  scales 
usually  consist  of  a  sheet  of  glass  covered  with  squares 
of  pigmented  gelatin  transmitting  known  amounts  of 
light,  thus  in  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  each  square 
transmits  one-third  less  light  than  the  preceding.  The 
Spurge  and  Chapman  Jones  sensitometers  are  other 
forms  of  intensity  scales.  In  practical  sensitometry 
intensity  scales  are  very  seldom  used. 

Time  scales  may  be  impressed  by  intermittent  or 
continuous  exposures.  Continuous  exposures  are  most 
to  be  desired  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  construct  a  suitable  instrument.  A  time  scale 
impressed  by  intermittent  exposure  is  easily  obtained 
with  a  sector  wheel.  Hurter  and  Driffield  used  a  wheel 
with  a  series  of  sectors  of  the  following  values:  180, 
9°>  45,  22.5,  I1-2S,  5-625,  2.812,  1.406,  0.703  degrees; 
each  angle  gives  double  the  exposure  of  the  preceding 
one  and  they  are  in  true  geometrical  progression. 
This  sector  wheel  is  revolved  during  exposure  in  front 
of  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sensitive  plate;  40 
candle  meter  seconds  is  the  usual  exposure  for  negative 
emulsions,  and  as  the  largest  angle  on  the  wheel  is  180 
degrees  it  is  obvious  that  an  exposure  of  80  c.m.s. 
must  be  given  to  obtain  an  effective  40  c.m.s.  The 
form  of  the  wheel  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

So  as  to  avoid  troublesome  reflections  and  do  away 
with   the   necessity   of   working   in   a  darkroom,  the 
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sector  wheel  is  enclosed  in  a  box  12x12  inches,  and  at 
the  back  are  fitted  grooves  (B)  to  carry  the  plate  holder. 
The  complete  instrument  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  i,  Part  1 
(see  Portrait  for  April) .  A  is  the  box  holding  the  sector 
wheel;  C,  an  adjustable  pulley  by  means  of  which  the 
wheel  can  be  rotated  at  various  speeds,  best  obtained 
with  a  iVth  horsepower  motor  geared  down  to  about  50 
revolutions  a  minute.  D,  a  box  6  x  6  x  33  inches,  which 
contains  an  exposing  shutter  (E),  and  grooves  (F),  for 


Fig.  2 

two  fluid  cells,  by  which  light  of  any  color  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  special  acetylene  burner  before  described 
is  fitted  on  a  stand  (G)  and  enclosed  in  a  well  ventilated 
but  light-tight  circular  box  (H).  This  is  attached  to 
the  wooden  box  by  means  of  a  tube  long  enough  to 
allow  the  standard  light  to  be  just  one  meter  from  the 
sensitive  plate  surface  and  exactly  centered. 

Two  plate  holders  are  used,  one  taking  two  plates, 
4)4  x  !>  and  the  other  one  plate,  4  34  x  1//2'>  this  slide 
has  two  shutters  so  that  two  series  of  exposures  can 
be  impressed  on  the  same  plate. 

In  each  slide  only  a  narrow  strip  is  exposed;  the 
unexposed  portion  is  used  as  a  fog  strip. 
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Fig.  3.    The  Freas  Water  Thermostat 
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Thermostats.  A  thermostat  consists  of  a  tank 
holding  a  large  body  of  water  kept  in  continuous 
circulation  by  means  of  a  paddle  and  held  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  by  an  automatic  regulator.  A 
modification  of  the  Freas  Water  Thermostat  has  been 
found  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Freas  Water  Thermo- 
stat consists  of  a  tank  having  a  capacity  of  340  liters 
of  water;  the  tank  is  equipped  with  a  paddle-stirring 
device  and  a  mercury  regulator  which  controls  the 
electric  heat  through  a  thermal  relay.  Low  thermal 
capacity  El  Boilo  tubes  are  used  as  the  heating 
medium.  There  are  devices  for  maintaining  the  water 
at  constant  level  and  for  cooling  the  water  in  the 
tank  when  the  room  temperature  is  too  great.  A 
special  top  is  fitted  to  the  instrument  with  wells  reach- 
ing down  into  the  water;  the  dishes,  solutions  and 
bottles  are  always  kept  in  these  wells  and  assume  a 
uniform  and  constant  temperature.  Also,  there  is  a 
special  set  of  built-in  cylinders  holding  the  developing 
solution,  in  which  the  test  strips  are  developed.  The 
extreme  accuracy  and  small  variation  make  the 
thermostat  especially  suitable  for  the  refined  measure- 
ments of  physico-chemical  work.  The  temperature 
does  not  vary  tooo  of  a  degree  plus  or  minus  day  by 
day.     The  instrument  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 

For  accurate  results  in  research  work  or  sensito- 
metric  measurements  some  form  of  reliable  thermostat 
is  of  vital  importance.  The  plates,  dishes,  and  solutions 
must  be  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature. 

Photometers.  A  photometer  as  used  in  photo- 
graphic work  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
absorption  of  light  by  various  media.  Messrs.  Hurter 
and  Driffield  used  the  old  Bunsen  grease  spot  instru- 
ment, a  form  not  really  suitable  for  photographic 
measurements.  Polarization  or  spectro-photometers  are 
now    generally    used    in    sensitometric    work.      The 
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Martens  Polarization  Photometer  is  a  beautiful  instru- 
ment and  with  practice  one  obtains  very  accurate 
readings.  We  now  use  a  Hiifner  spectro-photometer 
built  by  Adam  Hilger  of  London,  England.  Fig.  4 
shows  the  complete  instrument. 

This  spectro-photometer  is  designed  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  absorption  of  liquids,  etc.,  for  any 
wave  length,  and  for  the  determination  of  the  densities 


Fig.  4 


of  photographic  plates  or  films,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  extremely  accurate  and  convenient.  Suppose  it  is 
desired  to  compare  the  intensities  of  two  beams  of 
light,  one  of  which  has  undergone  absorption  (by 
passage  through  a  photographic  plate,  for  instance). 
In  the  path  of  the  beam  which  has  not  undergone 
absorption  is  interposed  a  Nicol  prism,  which  polarizes 
the  light  perpendicularly.  The  two  beams  of  light 
are  then  thrown  on  the  slit  of  the  spectroscopic  portion 
of  the  instrument,  being  brought  into  close  juxtaposi- 
tion with  a  sharp  dividing  line  by  a  prism  of  special 
design.   The  light,  after  passing  through  the  slit,  under- 
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goes  collimation  and  is  dispersed  into  a  spectrum  by  a 
prism,  and  after  passing  through  a  second  Nicol 
prism  is  brought  to  a  focus,  and  observed  by  an  eye- 
piece. Two  spectra  are  then  seen,  one  above  the  other, 
the  one  being  an  absorption  spectrum  of  the  sub- 
stance under  observation,  the  other  spectrum  being 
reducible  by  rotation  of  the  second  Nicol  prism  to  any 
desired  intensity.  The  intensity  of  this  latter  spec- 
trum can  be  deduced  from  the  rotation  of  the  second 
Nicol,  and  thus,  by  exact  matching  of  any  desired  part 
of  the  two  spectra,  an  exceedingly  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  amount  of  absorption  by  the  material 
under  observation  can  be  obtained.  The  intensity  of 
light  passing  through  crossed  Nicols  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  B  between 
them.  Using  Hurter  and  Driffield's  notation,  the  results 
are  expressed  numerically  as  follows: 
T  =  Transparency  =  Cos2  0 

i 
O  =  Opacity  =  Cos2  6 
D  =  Density  =  —  logI0  Cos2  6 


THE  FEATURES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FACE 
By  Sidney  Allan 

vii wrinkles  and  the  cheek 

TOO  prominent  cheeks  are  considered  ugly.  They 
are  too  prominent  either  at  the  cheekbone  when 
it  is  too  high  (frequently  the  case  in  Indian  and 
Mongol  types),  or  along  the  lower  jaw  when  the  bone 
is  large  and  square  behind.  Excessive  developments  of 
this  kind  should  be  carefully  handled  unless  they  are 
specially  characteristic  of  the  sitter.  An  enlargement 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek  is  often  found  in  people 
fond  of  "good  living." 
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It  would  harm  no  practitioner  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  bones  of  the  face  and  the  overlying 
muscles  with  their  points  of  origin  and  insertion, 
most  of  them  concentering  toward  the  circular  muscle 
which  surrounds  the  mouth.  It  will  help  to  explain 
the  convex  and  concave  undulations,  the  fullness  here 
and  the  hollows  there,  with  their  connecting  lines 
and  furrows. 

The  old  physiognomical  charts  that  give  to  every 
part  of  the  cheek  a  special  meaning  are  most  unreliable. 
No  modern  scientist  gives  credence  to  them.  The 
muscles  of  the  cheek  serve  the  threefold  purpose  as 
agents  of  mastication,  speech  and  expression.  They 
are  generally  more  delicately  developed  in  women  and 
intelligent  faces. 

By  far  more  important  is  the  study  of  wrinkles  which 
are  generally  found  in  the  most  mobile  parts  of  the 
face,  around  the  eyes,  on  the 
chin,  and  in  the  interval  from 
the  cheeks  to  the  nose  and  lips. 
The  way  they  run  is  manifold. 
Their  direction  is  either  hori- 
zontal, perpendicular,  oblique, 
arched,  confused  or  intersect- 
ing. Wrinkles  are  most  "un- 
welcome visitors"  in  portrait 
photography  and  they  are  gen- 
erally speedily  removed,  at  least 
as  much  as  possible.  This 
practice  should  be  applied  with 
much  more  discrimination. 
The  direction  of  wrinkles  and 
the  texture  of  the  skin  should 
never  be  destroyed.  It  is  more 
helpful  toward  likeness  than 
the    actual    form    itself,    and 
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may,  if  judiciously  handled,  even  suggest  complexion. 
It  is  curious  that  a  wide  furrow  is  less  indicative  of 
age  than  a  narrow  line.  The  plump  face  of  a  child  or  a 
face  in  laughter  has  wider  shadows  in  the  wrinkles 
than  that  of  the  average  middle-aged  man.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  naso-labial  wrinkle  which 
passes  from  the  wings  of  the  nose  to  the  corner  of 
the  mouth.  Everybody  seems  to  have  it.  It  grows 
double  in  old  people.     The  wrinkle  passing  with   a 

slight  curve  from  the 
cheek  to  the  chin  is 
harmless,  like  the  trans- 
verse wrinkles  of  the 
forehead.  The  latter 
are  found  even  in  chil- 
dren and  are  normal 
after  forty.  Also  the 
vertical  wrinkles  of  the 
forehead  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  the  face 
old  looking. 

Undeceiving  in  this 
respect  are,  however, 
the  intersecting  wrin- 
kles in  the  middle  lower 
region,  as  they  indicate 
moral  or  physical  suf- 
fering. Also  the  verti- 
cal wrinkles  on  the 
flanks  of  the  nose,  the 
so-called  crow's  feet  at 
the  outer  corner  of  the 
eye,  and  the  little  wrin- 
kles with  close  meshes 
all  over  the  face,  should 
Fig.  2  be  retouched  as  much 
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as  possible,  as  they  are  sure  signs  of  approaching  age 
and  decreptitude. 

The  delicate  wrinkles  that  appear  sometimes  on  the 
eyelids  give  in  real  life  a  look  of  lassitude  to  the  eye. 
They  are  too  minute,  however,  to  be  of  special  value 
in  photographic  reproduction. 


Fig.  3 

Wrinkles  appear  earlier  in  man  than  in  woman,  and 
they  are  deeper  in  mobile  faces  and  those  of  sick  or 
ailing  persons. 

The  remedies  are  retouching,  shadows  and  tonal 
diffusion.  The  photographer  should  be  specially 
gracious  to  people,  who  after  having  been  stout  up 
to  forty,  grow  suddenly  thin  at  the  wrinkling  age. 
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ANSCO  COMPANY'S  LOVELIEST  WOMEN  CONTEST 


Miss  Marion  R.  Whittaker 

Photo  by  E.  R.  Trabold 

Adams,  Mass. 


Miss  Florence  Palmer 

Photo  by  Kenneth  A.  Arthur 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  O'Dea 

Photo  by  Keedy  Studio 

Chicago,  111. 


Miss  Marjorie  Hamilton  Kerting 

Photo  by  J.Ellsworth  Gross 

Chicago,  111. 
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EIGHT  OF  THE  $100  PRIZE-WINNERS 


Mrs.  R.  P.  Ross 

Photo  by  R.  C.  Nelson 

Hastings,  Neb. 


Miss  Gertrude  Hamilton 

Photo  by  J.  G.  Tomlinson 

Trenton,  N.  J. 


Mrs.  Malvina  Longfellow  Carter 

Photo  by  E.  O.  Hoppe 

London 


Miss  Hazel  Dawn 

Photo  by  A.  O.  Titus 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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OUR  COVER   PORTRAIT  AND   THE 
HALL  OF  FAME 

TO  ESTABLISH  a  studio  in  a  little  city  of  less  than 
two  thousand  inhabitants  seems  foolish;  when 
that  place  is  only  a  twenty  minutes'  ride  from 
Los  Angeles  the  idea  becomes  ridiculous,  but  when  one 
learns  that  the  studio  for  four  years  did  not  even  have 
the  convenience  of  a  street  in  front  of  it,  the  limit 
seems  to  have  been  reached. 

Four  years  ago  Edward  Henry  Weston  started  the 
studio  just  described,  in  Tropico,  California,  his  first 
venture  as  a  professional  portrait  photographer. 

Today  he  takes  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
people  have  found  him,  despite  his  seemingly  obscure 
location,  a  large  portion  of  his  patronage  coming  from 
Los  Angeles,  Pasadena  and  neighboring  cities,  a  fact 
which  proves  that  his  work  must  possess  an  individual- 
ity and  quality  out  of  the  ordinary. 

During  the  year  19 14  Mr.  Weston  was  awarded 
salon  honors  at  the  national  convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America,  and  the  grand 
prize  at  the  Northwestern  Photographers'  Association 
convention.  His  exhibit  at  the  London  salon  received 
high  praise  in  the  London  papers.  Mr.  Bertram  Park, 
the  secretary,  choosing  his  group  of  pictures  as  being 
the  best  in  the  entire  salon. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Weston's  greatest  success  is  with  chil- 
dren. His  "  Child's  Study  in  Gray,"  shown  on  oppo- 
site page,  from  the  London  Salon,  is  one  of  his  best. 
The  picture  as  reproduced  is  delicate,  yet  brilliant,  an 
effect  in  which  Cyko  Plat  is  invariably  used  as  the 
final  step.  Mr.  Weston  says  the  beautiful  emulsion  of 
this  paper  is  well  suited  to  bring  out  every  gradation 
in  this  extremely  delicate  style  of  portraiture. 
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Portrait  by  Edward  H.  Weston 


COLOR   RANGE,   DETAIL 

AND    BRILLIANCY 

DISTINGUISH 

HAMMER   PLATES 

With  shortest  possible  exposures    they  pro- 
duce the  biggest  photographic  values. 

Hammer's  Orthochromatic  Plates  extremely 
color  sensitive. 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  all  'round  work. 


REG.  TRADE   MARK 

Hammer's  little  book 

'A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making' 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

1 29- 13 1  West  Twenty- second  Street 

New  York  City 


Black  -  and  -White   or 
Sepia   Prints,  which? 

A  mere  matter  of  taste  or  preference 
easily  solved  by  the  photographer 
who  uses 

Cyko  Paper 

C YKO  prints  are  either  of  a  rich  en- 
graving black,  cold  platinum  black, 
warm  albumen,  warm  sepia  or  Van- 
dyke brown  tone — the  color  depends 
on  the  developer  used  and  subse- 
quent treatment. 

One  paper  does  it  all,  and  that  paper 
is  CYKO. 


It's  all  explained  in  the  Cyko  Manual  and  Profes- 
sional Cyko   Pointer,  both  yours  for  the  asking. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


OUR  BRANCH  OFFICES,  WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AND  WHERE  LOCATED 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Ansco  Bldg.,  1 29-131  W.  Twenty-second  Street, 

New  York  City 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

325  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  Market  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 
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Successful  ™nt*that  pltase 

i^mwwwi^wj.ux    the  photographer, 
LJ-r»-|«p|4-Q  pictures  that  com- 

pel  admiration 
from  the  general  public  are  made  on 

Cyko  Paper 

because  CYKO  is  neither  an  accident,  a  dis- 
covery nor  a  one  day  advertised  wonder. 

It  has  taken  CYKO  fifteen  years  to  evolve 
and  attain  the  quality  and  character  which 
mark  the  highest  standard  all  over  the  world. 

The  professional  photographer  demands 
that  standard  today.  The  public  recog- 
nizes it  in  the  picture,  and  the  amateur 
photographer  judges  the  skill  of  a  photo- 
finisher  by  whether  he  uses  CYKO  or  some 
other  paper. 

The  wise  photographer  —  the  successful 
photographer,  uses  CYKO. 

Nothing  worth  while  can  be  produced  by 
experimenting  with  experiments. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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DEVELOPING  ANSCO  FILM   PACKS   IN 
QUANTITIES 

EVER  since  the  film  pack  was  first  placed  upon  the 
market,  commercial  finishers  have  encountered 
trouble  in  developing,  fixing  and  washing  them 
properly;  also  in  charging  a  price  that  allowed  them  a 
reasonable  amount  of  profit.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  usual  prices  charged  for  developing  film  packs 
are  too  high.  In  order  to  lower  the  cost  however,  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  securing  a  good  method  that  will 
allow  the  operator  to  work  rapidly,  and  avoid  the 
streaks,  finger  marks  and  uneven  development  which 
often  characterize  film  pack  negatives.  The  film  pack 
is  a  very  convenient  form  for  the  amateur,  and  while 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  be- 
tween it  and  roll  film,  many  film  pack  cameras  have 
been  made  and  sold,  and  the  pack  is  with  us  to  stay. 
Accordingly,  the  dealer  who  charges  a  reasonable  price 
for  developing  will  secure  the  most  business,  which 
naturally  will  also  increase  his  sale  of  cameras  and 
supplies. 

For  a  commercial  finisher,  tank  development  is  to  be 
preferred  to  other  methods  for  roll  film  development 
on  account  of  practicability  and  economy.  This 
method  should  likewise  be  preferred  for  the  develop- 
ment   of    film    packs.     The    process    here    described 
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assures  excellent  results.  This  method  is  perhaps 
somewhat  crude,  but  the  necessary  equipment  is  very 
cheap,  and  the  finished  negatives  are  more  satisfactory 
than  where  tray  development  is  employed. 

Secure  a  number  of  corks  about  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary champagne  cork,  or  what  is  known  as  a  No.  10 
or  No.  12  cork.  Split  them  through  the  middle  as 
illustrated  in  Figure  i ;  cut  a  wedge  in  the  top  of  the 
cork  about  a  third  of  the  way 
down  and  shave  the  bottom 
until  a  straight  edge  is  obtained. 
Fasten  a  rubber  band  about  the 

L  middle  and  you  have  a  practical 

film  clip  which  floats,  will  not 
rust,  may  be  renewed  at  small 
expense  and  is  not  affected  by 
the  chemicals  in  the  developer 
and  fixing  bath.  The  corks  will 
also  prevent  the  films  from 
striking  against  one  another,  and 
instead  of  raising  and  lowering 
the  film  in  the  tank  several  times 
to  secure  even  development  as 
^P^  with  roll  film,  it  is  only  neces- 

sary to  touch  the  corks  and  the 
Flg'1  film  will   move    about   so  that 

the  developer  is  evenly  distributed. 

Special  tanks  should  be  constructed  about  8  inches 
deep,  15  inches  wide  and  36  inches  long.  The  width 
and  length  may  be  varied  according  to  the  space 
available,  and  the  number  of  packs  developed  daily. 
A  series  of  shelves  or  a  rack  that  can  be  fastened  on 
the  side  of  a  wall  to  hold  them  one  above  the  other, 
will  be  found  a  great  convenience,  with  the  developing 
tank  on  the  top,  water  underneath  and  hypo  tank  on 
the    bottom.     This    arrangement    will    eliminate    any 
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danger  of  contaminating  the  developer  with  hypo. 
Wooden  rods  of  the  same  width  as  the  tank  are 
fastened  to  the  sides  about  one  inch  below  the  surface 
of  the  developer  and  placed  about  four  inches  apart. 
In  this  way,  with  a  36-inch  tank  eight  compartments 
are  formed,  each  of  which  will  accommodate  12  film 
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negatives   and  it  is   impossible  for   them   to   become 
mixed.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

If  desired,  the  corks  may  be  drilled  and  hung  upon 
a  metal  rod.  This  method  is  somewhat  easier  for  the 
operator,  as  the  rod  containing  12  negatives  can  be 
changed  from  one  tank  to  the  other  very  quickly. 
Rods  heavily  nickeled  or  of  some  composition  of  rubber 
should  be  used  and  must  be  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  ordinary  lead  pencil.  Hard  rubber  knitting  needles 
which  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  cents  each,  answer 
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the  purpose  well,  and  possess  the  advantage  that  they 
will  not  corrode.  With  this  method  the  corks  are 
somewhat  weakened  and  will  not  last  for  as  great  a 
length  of  time.  Ansco  Film  Clips  can  be  used  instead 
of  corks.  The  metal  clips  must  of  necessity  be  strung 
od  rods.  After  the  usual  20  minute  development,  the 
films  are  rinsed  and  thrown  into  the  hypo  without 
removing  the  corks.  A  number  of  brass  brads  driven 
into  a  thin  strip  of  board  so  that  the  points  project 
%  of  an  inch  or  more  when  nailed  to  the  wall  makes  a 
convenient  rack  for  drying  the  film.  Wash  the  films 
thoroughly,  remove  them  from  the  water  and  push 
the  corks  on  the  projecting  points.  The  negatives 
will  dry  quickly,  after  which  the  corks  are  removed  to 
be  used  over  again.  The  tank  described  herein  will 
hold  about  18  gallons  of  developer.  A  convenient 
formula  follows: 

Water ~ 18  gallons 

Metol yi  ounce 

Hydrochinon 1^  ounces  130  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried  powdered) 21      ounces 

Sodium  carbonate  (dried  powdered )...n)4  ounces 

Oxalic  acid 54      grains 

Pyro  2      ounces  97  grains 

Potassium  bromide 108  grains 

Dissolve  chemicals  in  order  given. 

At  the  end  of  one  week,  add  one-half  of  the  original 
amount  of  the  developing  agents — metol,  hydrochinon 
and  pyro. 

Time  of  development,  20  minutes  at  650  Fahrenheit. 


OUR  MAILING  LISTS 

Our  mailing  lists  require  revising  from  time  to  time, 
and  advice  as  to  change  of  address  is  welcome.  It  is 
very  necessary,  however,  to  always  give  the  old  address 
in  order  to  make  the  desired  correction. 
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THE    HURTER    AND    DRIFFIELD    SYSTEM    OF 
PLATE   SPEED  TESTING 

AS  USED  IN   ANSCO  COMPANY'S   RESEARCH   LABORATORY 

PART  III 

IN  PRACTICE  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  system  is 
carried  out  as  follows: 
The  standard  light  is  lit,  the  height  of  the  flame 
and  gas  pressure  adjusted.  The  light  should  burn  at 
least  five  minutes  before  any  exposures  are  made,  so 
that  it  may  settle  and  burn  steadily. 

Load  the  plate  holder  with  two  strips  of  the  film  or 
plate  to  be  measured.  The  strips  lay  side  by  side  and 
are  exposed  together  in  the  exposing  machine. 

The  slide  is  then  inserted  in  the  exposing  machine, 
the  sector  wheel  set  revolving,  the  shutters  of  the 
plate  holder  drawn  and  the  exposure  made  with  the  flap 
shutter.  The  candle  power  of  the  standard  light  must 
be  known  so  that  an  exposure  equivalent  to  40  c.m.s. 
can  be  given. 

Then  the  strips  are  developed  for  a  standard  time 
at  a  standard  temperature  in  the  thermostat;  65 
degrees  Fahrenheit  is  usually  adopted.  Hurter  and 
Driffield  used  the  following  developer: 

Pyro  8  grams 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous) 20      " 

Sodium  carbonate         "  20      " 

Distilled  water to  1000  ccs. 

Practically  any  developer  may  be  adopted  as  the 
standard,  but  potassium  bromide  must  not  be  used 
for  plate  speed  work.  The  time  of  development  is 
merely  a  matter  of  convenience;  if  too  short,  the 
densities  are  thin,  and  if  too  long  the  higher  densities 
are  hard  to  read.  With  pyro  soda  four  minutes  is 
about  right.  The  time  of  development  does  not 
affect  the  speed  readings.     As  soon  as  developed  the 
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plate  is  plunged  in  clean  hypo,  then  well  washed  and 
immersed  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  for  a  few  minutes,  to  dissolve  any  lime  salts  that 
may  be  deposited  in  the  film.  The  plate  must  be 
allowed  to  dry  naturally. 

The  negative  obtained  is  as  shown,  Fig.  5.  One 
edge  is  unexposed  and  is  called  the  fog  strip.  From 
this  is  measured  the  fog  in  an  emulsion,  namely,  the 
density  of  the  gelatin,  the  glass  or  celluloid,  and  any 
silver  reduced  by  the  developer  without  light  action. 

The  series  of  graduated  densities  are  now  measured 
with  the  photometer,  and  the  results,  minus  fog  read- 


Fig  5.    Fog  Strip 

ing,  plotted  in  the  form  of  a  curve  upon  a  special  chart. 
Hurter  and  Driffield  called  this  the  "characteristic 
plate  curve,"  because  they  found  that  with  all  plates 
the  curves  obtained  were  of  the  same  character.  The 
characteristic  curve  is  always  an  /  shape,  and  if  the 
plate  has  been  sufficiently  exposed,  may  be  divided 
into  three  regions:  the  concave  part  corresponding  to 
underexposure,  the  straight  portion  corresponding  to 
correct  exposure,  and  the  convex  part  denoting  the 
overexposure  period. 

Suppose  we  compare  this  typical  curve,  Fig.  6,  to  a 
flight  of  stairs;  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  under- 
exposure period  the  steps  show  a  gradually  increasing 
rise.  Keeping  in  mind  that  each  step  means  growth 
in  density,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  here  an  abso- 
lutely false  relationship;  in  this  case  proportionality 
exists  between  exposure   and   density  instead  of  be- 
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tween  exposure  and  opacity.  A  negative,  the  grada- 
tions of  which  fall  within  this  period,  will  be  of  the 
soot  and  whitewash  variety,  and  would  be  recognized 
as  underexposed  by  the  practical  photographer.  The 
shadows  and  nearly  all  the  half  tones  are  represented 
by  almost  bare  glass,  the  high  lights  being  of  relatively 
extreme  density. 

In  the  period  of  correct  exposure  the  steps  are  all 
of  equal  rise,  that  is   to   say,    each  doubling  of  the 
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Fig.  6 


exposure  is  represented  by  an  equal  gain  in  density, 
so  that  a  negative  whose  gradations  fall  within  the 
period  of  correct  exposure  truthfully  represents  the 
light  and  shade  of  the  object  photographed. 

The  overexposure  period  is  marked  by  a  gradually 
decreasing  rise  in  the  steps,  which  finally  becomes  almost 
imperceptible.  In  this  case  the  densities  instead  of 
growing  with  increase  of  exposure,  steadily  decrease. 
A  negative,  the  gradations  of  which  fall  within  this 
period,  would  be  equally  as  false,  but  in  the  opposite 
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direction— as  if  its  gradations  fell  within  the  under- 
exposure period.  Underexposed  negatives  show  too 
much  contrast;  overexposure  yields  a  flat,  thin 
negative. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
describe  the  chart  upon  which  the  curves  are  plotted. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  top  line  of  figures  stand  for 
exposure  in  candle  meter  seconds;  the  figures  at  the 
lefthand  side  represent  densities;  the  bottom  line  of 
figures  are  inertias.     These  are   used  in  determining 
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Fig.  7 

the  plate  speeds.  The  righthand  set  of  figures  are 
gammas  or  V  and  represent  actual  degrees  of 
contrast  in  the  negative.  From  ioo  on  the  inertia 
scale,  there  is  a  line  traveling  to  gamma  i;  gamma  i 
represents  normal  contrast.  To  obtain  the  speed  of 
a  plate,  the  straight  portion  of  the  curve  is  prolonged 
until  it  cuts  the  inertia  scale;  then  34  divided  by  the 
inertia  obtained  gives  the  speed  of  the  plate.  This 
constant  34  only  holds  good  when  the  standard  light  is 
equivalent  to  a  standard  candle.  For  light  sources  hav- 
ing other  values  a  fresh  constant  must  be  determined. 
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In  the  example  shown,  Fig.  6,  the  inertia  is  .41, 
and  the  speed  is  82.92. 

In  all  plate  speed  testing  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  two  strips  of  the  plate  are  exposed  together;  then 
one  strip  is  developed  for  ti  and  the  other  for  t2;  that 
is  to  say,  one  strip  is  developed  twice  as  long  as  the 
other.  The  two  series  of  densities  obtained  are  read 
on  the  photometer,  and  the  two  curves  plotted  on  the 
same  chart,  Fig.  7.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  one 
strip  was  developed  twice  as  long  as  the  other,   the 


inertias  coincide;  both  straight  line  portions  cut  the 
inertia  scale  at  .365,  and  the  speed  of  the  plate  is  93.15. 
There  is  another  advantage  in  exposing  two  strips 
together,  because  when  the  two  curves  are  plotted 
we  can  at  once  determine  if  free  bromide  is  present  in 
the  emulsion.  Suppose  that  on  plotting  the  two 
curves  we  find  that  they  run  parallel  to  each  other  and 
the  inertias  do  not  coincide,  Fig.   8;    this  proves  at 
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once  there  is  free  bromide  in  the  emulsion.  The 
presence  of  free  bromide  in  an  emulsion  actually  lowers 
the  speed  of  a  plate  with  a  given  time  of  development, 
so  both  the  inertias  obtained  are  wrong.  The  way  to 
find  the  true  inertia  is  to  prolong  the  straight  portion 
of  curve  No.  i  below  the  inertia  scale,  and  from  any 
point,  A,  draw  the  ordinate  A  B,  bisect  A  B  at  C  and 
join  C  D,  the  latter  being  the  point  where  curve  No.  i 
cuts  the  inertia  scale.  Continue  the  straight  portion 
of  curve  No.  2  till  it  cuts  C  D,  and  from  E  erect  the 
perpendicular  E  F  till  it  cuts  the  inertia  scale,  and 
this  point,  0.2,  Fig.  8,  is  the  true  inertia  of  the  plate, 
and  the  true  speed  is  170. 


THE    FEATURES  OF  THE   HUMAN    FACE 
By  Sidney  Allan 

VIII THE  CHIN   AND  THE   EAR 

THE  chin  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  face  as 
it  is  really  the  form  of  the  chin  which  gives  shape 
to  the  entire  face.  It  is  seldom  as  pure  in  line 
as  shown  on  the  diagrams,  which  were  taken  from 
statue  busts.  The  majority  of  chins  are  more  irregular, 
if  not  angular,  and  although  the  photographer  in  his 
representations  should  keep  as  near  as  possible  to 
some  ideal  standard,  he  should  never  allow  a  chin  to 
appear  excessively  rounded  or  too  closely  united  in 
its  forms. 

The  chin,  Fig.  1,  is  characterless,  while  Fig.  2  denotes 
energy.  It  is  rugged  looking  and  its  wrinkles  and 
dimple  almost  too  prominent,  but  one  feels  that  in 
this  case  the  appearance  corresponds  with  the  reality. 
There  are  three  distinct  types:  receding  chins 
peculiar  to  women;  chins,  the  profile  of  which  is  on  the 
same  plane  as  that  of  the  lower  lip,  and  finally  the 
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sharp    chins    which    project    beyond    the    lower    lip. 
Lavater  assures  us  that  a  prominent  chin  always  denotes 


Diagram 


something  positive,  while  the  receding  chin  has  always 
a  negative  signification.    This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
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indisputable  facts  of  physiognomy.  Often  the  energy  or 
feebleness  of  an  individual  is  manifested  only  in  the  chin. 
Should  the  photographer  desire  to  give  more  energy 
to  a  receding  chin,  he  should  induce  the  sitter  to  throw 
the  chin  upward  and  to  close  the  lips  tightly.     It  is 
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in  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  particularly  around 
the  chin,  that  the  expression  of  action  is  concentrated. 
If  a  sitter  in   a   dull   mood   would  suddenly  perform 


A 


some  action,  even  as  slight  as  sharpening  a  pencil  or 
filing  his  nails,  the  face  would  assume  at  once  an  anima- 


Fig.  2 


ted  expression  such  as  accompanies  all  performances 
of  manual  labor. 

A  too  prominent  chin,  although  standing  for  obstinacy 
of  will,  easily  looks  awkward  and  should  be  reduced 
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by  turning  it  sideways  or  by  losing   it  in    shadows. 

The  chin  of  a  woman  should  be  well  proportioned, 
round  and  small  and  slightly  dimpled,  although  this 
is  supposed  to  be  more  a  sign,  "Of  grace  in  the  body 
than  of  the  soul." 

In  profile  the  line  running  to  the  throat  should  be 
decidedly  "well  drawn."  The  wave  effect  of  a  double 
chin  should  always  be  etched  away. 

The  ear  is  the  least  expressive  feature,  being  im- 
mobile and  frequently  in  the  way,  especially  when 
projecting  from  the  head.     Such  an  ear  should  never 


Diagram 

be  shown  in  full  light.     To  place  it  in  a  concealed  or 
half  concealed  position  is  the  safest  method. 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  ear  perfect  in 
shape  completes  the  beauty  of  the  face,  it  is  rarely 
met  with. 

Ears  circular,  irregular,  square,  or  without  a  lobe 
do  not  help  a  composition.  An  ear  can  claim  to  be 
beautiful  when  it  is  oval,  small,  well  turned  with  well 
drawn  sinuosities  and  lying  close  to  the  head.  And 
even  the  most  perfect  ear  does  not  gain  by  fore- 
shortening. As  far  as  form  is  concerned  it  is  seen  to 
best  advantage  only  in  profile  and  liberal  three- 
quarter  views,  but  it  is  nearly  always  too  conspicuous 
to  be  shown  entirely. 
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OUR  COVER   PORTRAIT  AND  THE 
HALL  OF    FAME 

WILLIAM  LOUIS  KOEHNE  of  Chicago,  has  a 
world  wide  acquaintance  among  photographers, 
and  very  few  of  our  readers  will  fail'  to  recognize 
his  portrait  on  the  cover  of  this  issue.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  and  capable  craftsmen  in  all  branches  of 
photography,  and  as  such  his  work  has  come  before  the 
fraternity  at  different  national  and  state  conventions  as 
specimens  of  good  portraiture  worthy  of  emulation.  The 
early  training  that  he  had  while  a  student  at  the  Fine 
Arts  Academy  in  Munich,  Germany,  is  discernible  in 
his  delicate  composition  and  handling  of  portrait  work. 

Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the  artistic  temperament 
of  Mr.  Koehne  does  not  encroach,  but  rather  accentuates, 
his  business  ability,  hence,  his  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  business  photographers  in  the  country.  So- 
cially he  is  a  most  delightful  man  to  meet.  He  is  always 
glad  to  welcome  and  entertain  his  friends  and  visiting 
photographers  in  either  his  beautiful  home  or  his  well 
appointed  studio,  and  he  is  always  seconded  in  his 
hospitality  by  Mrs.  Koehne,  who  is  noted  as  a  charming 
hostess. 

Mr.  Koehne  is  a  member  of  several  of  Chicago's  best 
clubs,  and  lives  in  one  of  the  most  exclusive  residence 
districts  of  that  city.  When  he  works,  he  works  hard, 
but  he  does  not  believe  in  all  work  and  no  play,  so  that 
for  a  season  every  winter  he  gives  himself  up  to  his 
family  and  usually  goes  to  his  bungalow  at  Palm  Beach, 
Florida,  named  Zila,  after  Mrs.  Koehne. 

A  halftone  reproduction  does  not  always  retain  the 
qualities  of  an  original  Cyko  print,  but  an  idea  may  be 
had  of  Mr.  Koehne's  technique  from  the  illustration  of 
one  of  his  portraits  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Go  Slow 

Before  buying  a  new  camera 
equipment  for  your  studio. 

You  need,  and  should  have, 
the  best. 

Compare  carefully  the  New 
York  Studio  Outfit  and  ANSCO 
Upright  Studio  Stand  with  others 
on  the  market. 

The  evidence  backs  the  New 
York  Studio  Outfit,  and  back  of 
the  evidence  of  your  own  eyes  is 
the  guarantee  of  the  pioneer 
manufacturers  of  professional 
apparatus— 
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What  is  the  value  of  the 
Cyko  trademark? 

WE  MEAN  the  tangible  value,  both  to  the 
consumer  and  the  manufacturer.  The 
consumer  knows  by  experience  —  experience  of 
1 6  years — that  when  he  uses  Cyko  he  gets  the 
best  prints  obtainable  from  his  negatives,  that 
he  cannot  determine  the  value  of  his  negatives 
until  he  sees  a  print  on  Cyko. 

His  work  need  only  be  done  once.  He  has 
no  waste  either  of  paper,  time,  or  reputation. 

What  is  the  tangible  value  of  the  Cyko 
trademark  to  the  consumer  ? 

The  manufacturer  of  Cyko  has  put  in  16  years 
studying  the  best  methods  of  compounding  and  mix- 
ing emulsions,  purchasing  secret  formulas,  buying  and 
devising  machinery,  collecting  data,  and  paying  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  experience. 

In  addition,  the  manufacturer  has  spent  in  1 6  years 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  showingthe  consumer 
the  quality  behind  the  trademark  Cyko — demon- 
strating, teaching,  advertising  Cyko  quality. 

Yet  Cyko  is  sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  other 
papers. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  CYKO  trademark  to  the  manu- 
facturer ? 

A  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  best  answer. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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RIGHT  THINKING  ABOUT  THE   INDIANAPOLIS 
CONVENTION 

THINKING  is  as  natural  as  breathing — and  just  as 
hard,  so  we  all  think.     It  is  only,  however,  once 
in  a  great  while  that  someone  thinks  right  and 
the  thought  is  worth  recording. 

One  of  our  readers  has  been  thinking  of  the  Indian- 
apolis convention,  which  is  to  take  place  in  July  during 
the  week  19  to  24.  This  reader  has  of  course  decided 
to  be  in  attendance,  so  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion, 
as  he  puts  it,  that  "a  photographer  who  is  conducting 
his  business  without  the  aid  of  conventions  is  running 
his  business  on  its  own  momentum.  Anything  run- 
ning on  its  own  momentum  is  about  ready  to  stop." 

The  national  convention  at  Indianapolis  has  been 
well  planned,  and  the  officers,  led  by  the  capable  presi- 
dent, W.  H.  Towles,  have  worked  as  never  before  to 
make  the  meeting  eventful  and  profitable  from  a  busi- 
ness and  entertaining  standpoint  for  the  photographer 
who  is  able  to  think  right  and  will  attend  the  meeting. 
There  is  a  great  spirit  of  cooperation  evident  among 
the  photographers  of  the  country.  They  are  working 
hand-in-hand  with  their  national  association,  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  manufacturers.  They  are 
at  any  rate  showing  a  very  helpful  spirit  toward  our 
publishers,  Ansco  Company,  who  are  doing  propor- 
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tionately  more  than  any  other  photographic  manufac- 
turer toward  the  success  of  the  Indianapolis  meeting. 

Photographers  are  contributing  liberally  to  the  Cyko 
print  exhibit,  with  genuine  enthusiasm  in  their  work 
and  interest  in  their  brother  photographers  who  are  to 
learn  something  from  this  Cyko  exhibit.  In  other 
words,  they  are  willing  to  cooperate  for  the  uplift  of 
the  photographic  fraternity  without  looking  for  any 
immediate  sordid  recompense.  There  are  of  course 
some  exceptions,  but  those  exceptions  simply  prove  the 
rule  by  which  the  fraternity  is  actuated. 

The  Ansco  Company  expects  to  follow  out  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  following  program: 

Demonstrations  of  the  New  York  Studio  Outfit  em- 
bracing the  Ansco  Upright  Stand  and  a  new  device  in 
the  shape  of  a  sliding  back  with  one  Zephyr  double  dry 
plate  holder  to  make  one  8  x  10  negative,  or  with  the 
use  of  a  5  x  8  diaphragm  to  make  two  5x8  negatives 
on  an  8  x  10  plate.  This  New  York  Outfit  will  also 
include  one  5x7  Reversible  Back  to  fit  the  8x10  sliding 
carriage  before  mentioned,  which  back  takes  care  of  one 
5x7  Zephyr  double  dry  plate  holder,  in  which  either 
one  5x7  negative  or  two  3^  x  5  negatives  are  made; 

Demonstrations  of  the  improved  model  of  Ansco 
Professional  Printing  Machine  selling  at  $45.  and  the 
8  x  10  Ansco  Printing  Machine,  selling  at  $20; 

Demonstrations  of  Enlarging  Cyko,  and  making  of 
contact  prints  from  the  same  negatives  for  comparison ; 

Fancy  border  printing  on  enlargements,  showing  how 
to  cut  them  out;  also  by  using  enlarging  machine; 

Demonstrations  of  modified  developers  and  the  differ- 
ent results  obtained  from  the  same  negative  on  the 
same  grade  of  Cyko  by  means  of  different  developers; 

Demonstrations  of  sepia  prints,  using  the  hypo  alum 
bath.  In  this  connection  read  carefully  chart  mailed 
with  our  June  issue. 
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THE     HURTER   AND    DRIFFIELD    SYSTEM    OF 

PLATE    SPEED    TESTING    AS    USED    IN    ANSCO 

COMPANY'S   RESEARCH   LABORATORY 

PART  IV 

WHEN  we  have  plotted  the  ti  and  t2  curves  of 
any  plate  we  can  not  only  read  the  speed, 
but  in  addition  to  this  we  can  obtain  a  lot  of 
useful  data  relating  to  the  character  of  the  emulsion. 
The  way  to  find  the  gamma  or  contrast  of  a  plate 
is  to  take  the  chart  with  the  two  curves  ti  and  t2, 
and  parallel  with  the  straight  portions  of  the  curves 
draw  from  ioo  on  the  inertia  scale  parallels  that  will 
cut  the  gamma  scale.  Curve  ti  will  give  gamma  i, 
and  t2  will  give  gamma  2.  Supposing  the  times  of 
development  for  ti  and  t2  to  have  been  4  and  8  minutes, 
it  will  be  seen  that  gamma  1  and  gamma  2  represent 
graphically  the  degrees  of  contrast  obtained  with  4 
and  8  minutes  of  development.  Whenever  the  gamma 
line  coincides  with  the  printed  line  of  the  chart  the 
contrasts  of  the  negative  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  subject.  If  the  reading  is  below  1  the 
contrasts  of  the  subject  are  reduced,  and  if  above  1 
the  contrasts  are  increased. 

Gamma  is  entirely  dependent  on  length  of  develop- 
ment for  a  given  plate,  and  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
time  of  development  necessary  to  reach  a  given  gamma. 
A  gamma  of  0.8  is  chosen  for  portraiture,  1.0  for 
architecture,  and  1.3  for  landscapes.  Knowing  gamma 
1  and  gamma  2  for  a  given  plate  the  time  of  develop- 
ment necessary  to  reach  a  chosen  gamma  can  be  shown 
graphically.  Supposing  gamma  1  to  be  .90,  and  gamma 
2,  1.30,  Fig.  7,  Part  III.  (see  Portrait  for  June),  take 
an  ordinary  H.  and  D .  chart  and  call  the  base  line  divisions 
minutes  of  development,  and  the  lefthand  ordinates 
gammas;  then  there  are  three  points  through  which  a 
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curve  can  be  drawn,  zero,  .90,  and  1.30.  Gamma  1  was 
obtained  with  4  minutes'  development,  and  gamma  2 
with  8  minutes'  development;  therefore,  plot  the  density 
corresponding  to  gamma  1  on  the  4  minutes'  line,  and 
the  density  of  gamma  2  on  the  8  minutes'  line;  connect 
the  three  points  with  a  flexible  ruler.  To  find  the  times 
of  development  for  gammas  of  0.8,  1.0  and  1.3  draw 
horizontal  lines  from  these  points  on  the  lefthand  scale 
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Fig.  9 

and  where  they  cut  the  curve  drop  a  perpendicular, 
to  the  base  line,  3.4,  4.66,  and  8  minutes  are  obtained 
respectively  (Fig.  9). 

Having  found  gamma  1  and  gamma  2,  gamma 
infinity,  or  as  it  is  generally  written  Too,  is  easily 
determined.  Gamma  infinity  is  a  very  important 
factor,  because  it  measures  the  ultimate  contrast  and 
density  obtainable  with  a  given  emulsion.  For  some 
purposes  a  high  gamma  infinity  is  very  valuable;  it 
means  that  with  underexposure  development  can  be 
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forced  and  density  piled  on  easily.  In  this  case  density 
giving  power  is  equivalent  to  speed.  Most  slow  plates 
have  a  high  gamma  infinity,  usually  2.5  to  3.5.  Faster 
plates  intended  for  portraiture  where  soft  gradation 
is  desirable  generally  have  a  gamma  infinity  of  from 
1.3  to  1.6.  To  calculate  gamma  infinity  the  following 
formula  is  used: 


roo=     n 


2T1  —    V2 


Taking  gamma  1  and  gamma  2  from  the  chart  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  Part  III,  the  formula  becomes 

v  .go2  .8100 

roo  =  — -. — f- = =  1.62 

2  (.90)  -  1.30       .50 

From  gamma  1  and  gamma  2  another  important 
factor  can  be  calculated;  this  is  K  or  the  velocity 
constant,  and  is  the  speed  with  which  a  plate  develops ; 
the  mathematical  formula  is: 


K  =  —  log 


Ti 


t     feC  r2  -  n 

Taking  gamma  1  obtained  with  4  minutes'  develop- 
ment, and  gamma  2  with  8  minutes',  from  the  chart 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  formula  becomes: 

1  .90  .90 

K  =   loge =  -2—  =2.2t? 

4  1.30  -  .90        .40 

It  is  better  to  convert  loge  into  the  common  log  by 
multiplying  by  2.3026  so  that  the  final  formula  becomes: 

K  =  —  2.3026  X  log10  2.25  =  —  2.3026  X  .3521 
4  4 

=  —  .81074  =  K  =  .2027 
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K  depends  on  the  plate,  the  developer  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  developer.  It  increases  if  the  concentration 
of  the  developer  is  increased,  so  that  in  making  meas- 
urements of  K  it  is  important  that  the  developer  be 
kept  constant.  K  is  usually  higher  in  a  slow  plate 
than  in  a  fast  one,  and  decreases  as  the  plate  ages. 
Another  very  important  property  of  a  plate  is  its 
latitude,  this  can  be  judged  fairly  well  from  the  straight 
portion  of  the  plate  curve.  Supposing  the  straight 
portion  extends  from  1.25  c.m.s.  to  20  c.m.s,  then 
any  exposure  ranging  from  1  to  16  would  be  within 
the  period  of  correct  exposure. 

Latitude  is  really  the  measure  of  the  opacity  of  the 
unexposed  plate  to  blue-violet  light,  and  can  be 
determined  more  accurately  as  follows:  A  plate  of 
known  speed  is  exposed  behind  the  plate  whose  latitude 
is  to  be  measured;  the  difference  in  speed  when  so 
exposed  is  a  measure  of  the  latitude  of  the  plate  in 
front.  For  instance,  suppose  a  plate  with  a  speed  of 
150  is  exposed  behind  an  Ansco  film  and  when  read 
gives  a  speed  of  100,  then  150  —  100  =  50  which  is 
the  latitude  of  the  Ansco  film,  because  the  Ansco  film 
being  sensitive  to  blue-violet  light  cuts  out  or  absorbs 
this  from  the  standard  light.  That  portion  of  the  light 
that  passes  through  the  Ansco  is  not  absorbed  and  so 
cannot  do  any  work,  but  it  will  act  on  the  plate  behind, 
and  the  densities  and  speed  obtained  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  a  measure  of  the  non-absorption  of  the 
blue-violet  by  the  Ansco  film. 

To  determine  the  "chroma"  or  color  sensitiveness 
of  a  plate  two  series  of  exposures  are  impressed  on  one 
strip.  The  first  exposure  is  made  behind  a  liquid  blue- 
violet  filter,  the  second  exposure  behind  a  liquid 
yellow  filter.  The  filters  fit  in  the  grooves  (F)  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  Part  I.  (Portrait  for  April).  The  plate 
strip    is   developed   and   read   in    the    ordinary   way; 
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from  the  two   inertias  obtained  chroma  is  calculated 
as  follows: 

Yellow  inertia  Blue  sensitiveness 


Blue  inertia         Yellow  sensitiveness 


Chroma 


For  panchromatic  plates  the  value  of  chroma  is  from 
5  to  10;  for  erythrosin  sensitized  plates  from  12  to  20, 
and  for  bathed  plates  it  may  be  as  high  as  I.  The 
lower  the  reading  obtained  for  chroma  the  higher  the 
color  sensitiveness. 

If  the  Hurter  and  Driffield  system  as  outlined  is 
carried  out  carefully  and  intelligently  the  results  are 
absolutely  reliable.  It  shows  graphically  the  character 
of  an  emulsion,  tells  just  what  the  plate  will  do,  and  for 
what  work  it  is  suited.  In  photographic  research  and 
emulsion  work  the  system  is  invaluable,  and  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  all 
interested  in  the  higher  branches  of  photographic  work. 

Alfred  B.  Hitchins. 


BLUE  GLASS  PRINTING  WITH 
LACO   DALITE  LAMPS 

Lewistown,  Mont.,  May  18,  191 5. 
Ansco  Company, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

In  connection  with  recent  article  in  Portrait 
regarding  the  use  of  blue  glass  in  printing  I  want  to 
suggest  the  use  of  Laco  Dalite  lamps,  which  are  blue, 
thus  saving  the  bother  of  making  or  trying  to  procure 
suitable  blue  glass.  These  Laco  Dalite  lamps  may  be 
procured  from  the  Sterling  Electric  Co.,  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  They  are  made  in  25,  40,  60  or  100-watt. 
Very  truly  yours, 

G.  CUBLEY. 
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THE  ANSCO  8  x  10  PRINTING   MACHINE 

THE  Ansco  8  x  io  Printing  Machine  is  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  photographers,  ninety 
per  cent,  of  whose  work  is  on  5  x  7  plates,  from 
which  7  x  11  tinted-to-the-edge  prints  are  furnished, 
and  who  can  get  along  without  investing  the  high 
amount  necessary  to  procure  the  all-round  larger 
Ansco  printing  machine. 

The  engraving  shows  the  8  x  10  machine  so  clearly 
that  no  word  description  is  necessary.  It  takes  any 
negative  up  to  and  including  8  x  10,  and  is  equipped 
with  four  40- watt  Laco  lamps,  and  one  genuine  ruby 
lamp.  It  has  an  automatic  operating  switch,  and  in 
addition  a  side  switch  to  turn  on  the  white  light  when 
required  for  adjusting  the  negative,  fixing  the  mask, 
etc.,  and  this  switch  may  be  used  should  any  trouble 
occur  with  the  main  switch.  The  moment  the  current 
is  turned  on  the  red  light  begins  to  burn,  and  answers 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  paper.  When  the 
pressure  bar  is  brought  down  the  red  light  goes  out  and 
the  white  light  comes  on.  When  the  pressure  bar  is 
released  the  white  light  goes  out  and  the  red  light 
comes  on  automatically.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  waste  of  current. 

The  machine  is  well  ventilated  to  take  care  of  the 
heat.  It  is  built  of  seasoned  lumber,  mahogany 
finish,  and  is  furnished  with  quarter-inch  plate  glass, 
as  well  as  a  ground  glass,  which  latter  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  softening  the  light.  An  attachment  cord 
is  also  furnished  with  the  machine  to  enable  it  to  be 
connected  by  anyone  to  an  ordinary  electric  light 
socket.  The  machine  is  furnished  complete  with  lamps 
ready  for  use. 

Price $20. 
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Ansco  8xio  Printing  Machine 
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THE  FEATURES  OF  THE  HUMAN   FACE 

By  Sidney  Allan 

ix the  hair  and  the  beard 

THE  hair  and  the  beard  are  ornamental  elements 
of  the  face,  and  they  alone  are  always  character- 
istic of  the  sex. 

The  texture  of  hair  in  itself  is  very  beautiful,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  treat  it  in  detail  photographically  without 
sacrificing  the  clear  definition  of  the  face.  It  is  most 
effective  when  treated  in  masses,  and  it  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage  to  cover  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  and  de- 
ficiencies 
in  the 
shape  of 
the   face. 

More 
attention 
should  be 
paid  to 
the  color 
—  or  at 
least  to 
a  sugges- 
tion of  the 
color  of 
the  hair. 

The  co- 
lor of  the 
hair  is 
nearly  al- 
ways as- 
sociated 
with  a 
c  er  t  a  i  n 
hue  of  the 

eyes,  and  Accentuation  of  Texture 
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there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cern in  a  photographic  portrait  whether  the  eyes  and 
hair  are  light  or  dark. 

Statistics  tell  that  of  one  hundred  individuals  with 
fair  hair,  thirty-eight  have  blue  eyes,  thirty  nine  gray 
or  green  eyes,  and  twenty-three  dark  eyes.  Of  one 
hundred  individuals  with  brown  hair,  twenty-two 
have  blue  eyes,  thirty-four  gray  or  green  eyes,  and 
fortv -four  dark  eves.     As  black  hair  is  nearlv  alwavs 


Blond  or   Chestnut 


accompanied  with  dark  eyes  and  ash  blond  hair  with 
light  eyes,  this  gives  eight  distinct  types  and  to  note 
these  contrasts  would  be  pleasing,  as  they  exercise  a 
decided  influence  on  our  esthetic  appreciation. 

Red  hair,  for  instance  could  be  easily  suggested  by 
a  judicious  handling  of  the  freckled  texture  of  skin 
peculiar  to  red-haired  people. 

Fine  and  soft  hair  is  generally  a  characteristic  of 
delicate  persons,  coarse  hair  of  coarser  nature.  Woolly 
hair  is  generally  disliked. 

The  dressing  of  the  hair,  submitted  to  a  thousand 
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caprices  of  fancy,  offers  an  infinite  variety  that  often 
betrays    the   disposition   of   the   wearer.     Loose   hair 


obedient  to  the  touch  or  rearrangement  continually 
brings  about  new  combinations  of  beauty,  and  is  for 
that  reason  the  most  decorative. 


Detail  Treatment 


The  beard  in  its  various  forms  greatly  changes  the 
appearance   but   does   not   particularly   influence   the 
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original  physiognomy.  It  is  too  much  the  result  of 
fashion  and  individual  whim  to  change  the  expression 
of  the  real  character,  and  it  is  too  rigid  to  be  of  virile 
beauty  as  the  hair. 

The  mustache  conceals  the  finer  modulation  of  the 
mouth  but  adds  strength  to  the  character.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  hair  of  the  upper  lip,  even  in 
the  oldest  man,  is  of  darker  hue  than  that  of  the 
under  lip,  so  that  falling  on  the  lower  part  it  should 
still  be  distinguished  as  it  mixes  with  the  lighter  shade. 
Again,  the  hair  descending  from  the  sides  of  the  face, 
when  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  attains  a  greater 
length  than  that  which  comes  from  the  chin. 

The  beard  is  generally  lighter  than  the  hair. 

A  long  flowing  beard  produces  the  impression  of 
dignity.  It  shows  finely  being  tossed  about  irregularly 
as  by  the  wind.  Side  whiskers  are  a  sign  of  fastidious- 
ness and  a  carefully  pointed  mustache  indicates  vanity. 

Too  much  detail  showing  distinctly  single  hairs 
rarely  looks  well  in  a  heavy  beard. 


DEMONSTRATIONS   IN  NEGATIVE  MAKING  AT 
THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

MISS  REINEKE  of  Kansas  City,  will  demon- 
strate the  making  of  negatives  of  children,  in- 
dividually and  in  groups,  and  she  will  show 
how  this  work,  which  is  a  bugbear  to  many  operators, 
becomes  one  of  the  most  pleasant  tasks  in  the  studio 
when  undertaken  in  the  right  way. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Titus  of  Buffalo,  conducts  what  he  prefers 
to  call  a  one  man  studio,  and  in  his  demonstrations  he 
will  not  only  explain  his  method  of  posing  and  light- 
ing but  will  show  how  this  method  has  contributed 
to  his  business  success. 
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Cyko  Portrait  by  Goodlander  Sisters 
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OUR  COVER  PORTRAIT  AND  THE 
HALL  OF  FAME 

AMONG  the  many  interesting  places  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  a  thriving  business  center  of  "Hoosier- 
L  land"  is  the  home  studio  of  the  Goodlander 
Sisters. 

This  successful  "  Sister- team  "  consists  of  the  Misses 
Maude  and  Maybelle  Goodlander,  who  have  conducted 
a  studio  for  the  past  ten  years.  Their  field  of  work  is 
wide  and  they  have  proven  extremely  versatile.  Their 
pictures  show  an  unusual  amount  of  strength  and 
personality,  it  being  their  aim  to  portray  the  character 
as  shown  in  the  face  and  hands  of  the  subject. 

The  artistic  qualities  of  their  work  is  to  them  an 
intuition,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  photographic 
family,  their  parents  having  conducted  a  studio  in 
Muncie  for  the  past  thirty  years.  As  children  they 
were  thrown  in  constant  contact  with  the  helpers  in 
their  parents'  studio  and  as  they  grew  older  they 
became  active  in  the  work.  After  they  graduated 
from  high  school  in  their  home  town,  they  decided 
to  take  up  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  the  profession  in 
which  they  had  been  reared.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
studio  of  the  Goodlander  Sisters  was  founded  and 
today  they  enjoy  a  pleasing  and  select  patronage. 

Home  portraiture  is  their  latest  and  most  successful 
venture  and  their  reputation  in  this  line  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  frequently  called  into 
homes  in  distant  towns  to  do  work. 

Miss  Maybelle  Goodlander  is  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Women's  Federation  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  and  was  elected  president  of  that 
organization  last  year  at  the  Atlanta  convention.  In 
the  past  she  has  served  as  secretary-treasurer  and 
2nd  vice-president,  and  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Federation. 
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Go  Slow 

Before  buying  a  new  camera 
equipment  for  your  studio. 

You  need,  and  should  have, 
the  best. 

Compare  carefully  the  New 
York  Studio  Outfit  and  ANSCO 
Upright  Studio  Stand  with  others 
on  the  market. 

The  evidence  backs  the  New 
York  Studio  Outfit,  and  back  of 
the  evidence  of  your  own  eyes  is 
the  guarantee  of  the  pioneer 
manufacturers  of  professional 
apparatus— 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


OUR  BRANCH  OFFICES,  WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AND  WHERE  LOCATED 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Ansco  Bldg.,  1 29-131  W.  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

325  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  Market  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

46  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

228  East  Fifth  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

407  North  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Third  Street  and  First  Avenue  North, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

1 71-173  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

70  Bond  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SOUTHERN  PHOTO-MATERIAL  CO. 

22  Central  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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O.  C.  CONKLING 

ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 


What  is  the  value  of  the 
Cyko  trademark? 

WE  MEAN  the  tangible  value,  both  to  the 
consumer  and  the  manufacturer.  The 
consumer  knows  by  experience  —  experience  of 
1 6  years — that  when  he  uses  Cyko  he  gets  the 
best  prints  obtainable  from  his  negatives,  that 
he  cannot  determine  the  value  of  his  negatives 
until  he  sees  a  print  on  Cyko. 

His  work  need  only  be  done  once.  He  has 
no  waste  either  of  paper,  time,  or  reputation. 

What  is  the  tangible  value  of  the  Cyko 
trademark  to  the  consumer  ? 

The  manufacturer  of  Cyko  has  put  in  16  years 
studying  the  best  methods  of  compounding  and  mix- 
ing emulsions,  purchasing  secret  formulas,  buying  and 
devising  machinery,  collecting  data,  and  paying  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  experience. 

In  addition,  the  manufacturer  has  spent  in  16  years 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  showingthe  consumer 
the  quality  behind  the  trademark  Cyko — demon- 
strating, teaching,  advertising  Cyko  quality. 

Yet  Cyko  is  sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  other 
papers. 

What  is  the  value  of  the  CYKO  trademark  to  the  manu- 
facturer ? 

A  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid  for  the  best  answer. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAITURE,  ALSO  PROFIT- 
IN  -  PHOTOGRAPHY   AND    COMMITTED    TO    A    "SQUARE    DEAL" 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS,  EDITED  BY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 

SALESMEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
No.  4  August,  19 1 5  Vol.  VII 


THE   INDIANAPOLIS   CONVENTION 

THE  largest,  best,  most  enthusiastic,  inspiring  and 
successful  convention  ever  held  by  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America  closed  July  24,  at 
Indianapolis,  with  the  selection  of  Cleveland  for  the  1916 
meeting  and  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 

President,  L.  A.  Dozer,  Bucyrus,  Ohio;  First  Vice- 
President,  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  Philadelphia, Pa.;  Second 
Vice-President,  Homer  T.  Harden,  Wichita,  Kan. ;  Treas- 
urer, R.  W.  Holsinger,  Charlottesville,  Va.  Mr.  John 
I.  Hoffman  retains  the  position  of  paid  secretary. 

With  over  fifteen  hundred  paid  memberships  and  a 
convention  attendance  of  over  twelve  hundred,  the  P. 
A.  of  A.  is  in  the  most  flourishing  condition  it  has  ever 
been,  and  the  general  good  feeling  and  spirit  of  coop- 
eration prevailing  among  the  members  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  organization  are 
not  measured  by  numbers  alone. 

The  manufacturers'  exhibits  were  displayed  at  The 
German  House,  a  clubhouse  frequently  used  for  con- 
vention purposes,  and  the  business  meetings  were  held 
in  the  auditorium  there. 

Ansco  Company's  exhibit  occupied  the  entire  second 
floor  foyer  of  the  convention  hall,  the  largest  and  most 
prominent  display  space  at  the  convention.  A  magnifi- 
cent portrait  display  was  shown  and  the  artistic  work  of 
leading  photographers  on  Cyko  and  Enlarging  Cyko 
was  highly  praised.   Exceptional  interest  was  manifested 
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in  the  work  of  Clarence  H.  White,  New  York,  repre- 
sented by  six  sepia  prints  on  Cyko  Professional  Buff, 
also  in  the  studies  in  gray  on  Cyko  Plat  and  Buff  by 
Edward  H.  Weston,  Tropico,  CaL,  and  the  exhibits  on 
Cyko  by  such  artists  as  Steff ens  and  Hutchinson  of  Chi- 
cago, Mercer eau  of  Brooklyn,  Cairns  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Alice  Bough  ton  of  New  York.  More  than  fifty  other  pho- 
tographers of  note  were  represented  in  the  Cyko  exhibit. 

Continuous  demonstrations  of  Enlarging  Cyko  were 
conducted  during  convention  hours  in  the  Ansco  demon- 
stration room  specially  reserved  for  the  purpose.  Not 
only  was  the  high  quality  of  Enlarging  Cyko  here  ex- 
ploited but  the  photographer  was  also  given  many  prac- 
tical pointers  to  show  that  he  cannot  afford  not  to  take 
up  enlarging  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  scope  of  his 
artistic  talent  and  augmenting  the  profits  of  his  business. 

The  Cyko  educational  exhibit  consisting  of  a  series  of 
portraits  from  a  single  negative  showing  the  exact  method 
by  which  can  be  produced  any  desired  variation  of  tone  of 
black-and-white  prints  with  Cyko  Professional  developer 
and  of  brown  or  sepia  tones  in  Cyko  hypo  alum  toning 
baths,  was  an  object  of  much  study  and  comment. 

The  Ansco  professional  apparatus  shown  comprised 
New  York  Studio  Outfits,  with  Ansco  Upright  Studio 
Stand,  Ansco  Sliding  Ground  Glass  Attachment  for 
Studio  Outfits,  and  the  Ansco  Professional  Printing 
Machines. 

The  general  exhibit  of  photographs  was  considered 
even  above  the  standard  of  recent  years,  and  the  twenty 
pictures  selected  for  salon  honors  with  eleven  chosen  at 
Atlanta  in  19 14  form  the  nucleus  of  the  permanent  salon 
which  is  destined  to  become  a  collection  of  truly  remark- 
able photographic  work. 

Every  photographer  who  attended  the  convention 
went  home  amply  repaid  for  the  time  and  money  ex- 
pended, and  all  who  did  not  attend  will  do  well  to  begin 
now  to  plan  to  be  present  in  Cleveland  in  1916. 
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THE  FEATURES  OF  THE  HUMAN   FACE 
By  Sidney  Allan 


-THE  NECK 


THE  neck  is  merely  a  pictorial  adjunct  to  the  face 
but  of  considerable  importance  in  regard  to  com- 
position. It  furnishes  the  connecting  lines  between 
the  oval  of  the  head  and  the  bulky  shape  of  the  bust, 
and  the  picturesqueness  of  attitude  and  the  grace  of 
space  arrangement  are  largely  dependent  on  them. 

The  physiognomical  significance  is  slight.    Long  thin 
necks  are  supposed  to  indicate  delicacy,  short  stout 


Blurred  Effect 

necks  strength  or  a  certain  heaviness  of  character, 
while  necks  carried  erect  denote  pride  and  self-esteem. 
There  are  only  few  lines  to  the  neck,  generally  only 
two,  except  in  profile  where  the  modeling  of  the  throat 
gains  in  linear  expression.  The  neck  is  most  beautiful 
when  a  part  of  the  bust  is  shown,  and  the  triangular 
opening  of   women's   gowns   is   specially   suitable  for 
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this  exploitation.    A  clear  definition  is  to  be  preferred 
whenever  the  sweep  of  the  lines  warrants  it. 


Clear  Definition 


The  modeling  can  be  kept  subdued  as  the  shape  is 
often  rather  large  and  difficult  to  balance  with  the 


A  Picturesque  Effect 

lighted  parts  of  the  face,  but  the  outlines  lose  by  being 
blurred. 
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When  the  face  is  seen  full  face  or  near  full  face,  and 
the  lines  of  the  neck  run  in  the  same  vertical  direction  as 
those  of  the  cheeks  (IV.  diagram),  the  effect  is  never  as 
graceful  as  when  the  neck  makes  an  angle  with  the  face. 

In  diagram  I.  the  face  is  inclined  sideways  and  one 
line  of  the  neck  undulates  from  the  ear,  while  the 
other  runs  in  a  decided  curve  from  the  chin.  This 
attitude  is  preferable  when  much  of  the  neck  is  shown. 
The  eyes  will  look  away  from  the  camera  and  the  whole 
pose  is  one  of  easy  grace. 

Still  more  artistic  is  diagram  II.  It  is  a  well  known 
formula  and  often  seen  in  ancient  statuary.    Both  lines 
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Diagram 

start  from  the  cheeks  and  the  plane  of  the  face  cuts 
diagonally  into  the  plane  of  the  neck.  The  angle  on 
the  right  should  always  be  a  little  more  than  ninety 
degrees,  or  the  face  will  be  turned  over  too  much  for 
portrait  purposes.  This  position  is  specially  suitable 
for  coquettish  and  furtive  expressions. 

A  profile  view  looks  best  when  the  chin  line  runs 
horizontally.  If  the  head  is  raised  the  back  line  will 
suffer,  and  when  the  head  droops  both  lines  will  lose 
much  of  their  beauty.  Generally  speaking,  all  poses 
of  the  head  above  the  horizontal  show  superiority, 
confidence,  self-reliance,  and  the  like,  while  an  inclina- 
tion downward  indicates  moods  of  melancholy  or 
contemplation. 

The  neck  in  men's  portraits  is  for  the  most  part  con- 
cealed, but  it  is  subject  to  the  same  observations,  only 
that  the  poses  of  diagrams  I.  and  II.  are  less  applicable. 
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CYKO  PRINTING  SIMPLIFIED 

A  COMPILATION  and  condensation  of  formulas 
and  working  directions  whereby  any  desired 
variation  in  tone  of  black-and-white  prints  on 
Cyko,  using  Cyko  professional  developer,  and  of 
brown  or  sepia  tones,  using  the  Cyko  hypo  alum  toning 
baths,  was  published  in  chart  form  and  circulated  as 
an  insert  with  June  Portrait.  So  much  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  this  simplified  method  of  tone 
control  that  space  is  now  given  to  present  it  in  perma- 
nent form. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  notes  on  black- 
and-white  and  sepia  quality,  which  are  to  be  studied  in 
connection  with  the  various  formulas;  also  to  the  table 
which  shows  at  a  glance  the  proper  method  to  follow 
in  order  to  produce  exactly  the  tone  desired. 

FORMULA    FOR    DEVELOPMENT 

AVOIRDUPOIS    WEIGHT 

Water 40      ounces 

Metol 15      grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried  powdered) %  ounce 

Hydrochinon 60       grains 

Sodium  carbonate  (dried  powdered) ]A  ounce 

Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  the  order  given,  being  sure  to  thor- 
oughly dissolve  each  before  adding  the  next. 

Potassium  bromide,  5  to  80  drops  saturated  solution, 
according  to  warmth  of  color  desired. 
It  is  essential  to  have  temperature  of  developer  around  65° 
Fahrenheit. 

STOP    BATH 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  shortstop  be  used  with  Professional 
Cyko  if  manipulated  in  the  regular  way. 

Rinse  the  prints  quickly  in  plain  water  to  remove  the  surplus 
developer  and  immerse  in  fixing  bath.  If  prints  are  not  rinsed 
a  considerable  amount  of  developer  will  be  transferred  to  fixing 
bath  and  destroy  its  action.  If  large  batches  of  prints  are  to  be 
held  and  fixed  at  the  same  time  (as  is  done  in  some  large  studios), 
the  acid  shortstop  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary  and  may  be 
made  up  as  follows : 
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Commercial  acetic  acid  No.  8 \yi  ounces 

Water 32       ounces 

FIXING 

This  part  of  the  process  is  very  important  and  it  is  advisable 
for  the  first  few  minutes  to  keep  the  prints  moving  in  the  fixing 
bath,  in  order  to  insure  even  fixation. 

The  formula  for  preparing  the  acid  hypo  bath  is  as  follows: 

SOLUTION    A 

Hypo 16  ounces 

Water 64  ounces 

Dissolve  and  then  add  Solution  B. 

SOLUTION    B     (HARDENER) 

Water 5       ounces 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried  powdered) yi  ounce 

Acetic  acid  No.  8 3       ounces 

Alum  (powdered) y^  ounce 

Dissolve  chemicals  in  the  order  given. 

Prints  should  be  separated  occasionally  during  fixing  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bath  not  less  than  10  minutes.  Do  not 
use  an  exhausted  fixing  bath — if  it  becomes  frothy  or  suds  remain 
on  the  surface  when  violently  agitated,  discard  it  and  mix  up  a 
fresh  bath.  The  given  quantity  will  fix  250  cabinet  prints  before 
becoming  exhausted. 

WASHING 

Prints  should  be  thoroughly  washed  either  by  the  aid  of  running 
water  for  one  hour  or  by  12  changes,  allowing  5  minutes  to  elapse 
between  each  change,  and  being  careful  to  keep  prints  separated. 

NOTES  ON    BLACK-AND-WHITE  QUALITY 

Use  a  second  clock  to  time  your  test  prints. 

Change  in  temperature  will  change  quality. 

Underexposed  forced  prints  will  be  cold  and  weak  in  quality 
with  open  chalky  high  lights. 

Overexposed  prints  are  indicated  by  rapid  development, 
smudgy  shadows  and  extreme  detail  and  flatness  in  high  lights. 

Correct  development  with  specified  amount  of  bromide  gives 
desired  quality. 

Color  in  prints  may  vary,  due  to  local  conditions,  indicating 
the  use  of  more  or  less  bromide  to  produce  tone  desired. 

Grainy  effect  on  Plat,  Buff  or  Linen  is  due  either  to  under- 
exposure and  forced  development  or  overexposure  and  under- 
development. Correct  exposure  and  correct  development, 
giving  full  rich  silver  deposit,  will  prevent  it. 
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METHOD  OF  PRODUCING  VARIATION   IN  TONE  OF 
DEVELOPER  AND  OF  BROWN  OR  SEPIA 


Potassium  Bromide 

Saturated  Solution 

to  each  40  oz.  Developer 

Approximate  Time  of 
Development  at 
65°   Fahrenheit 

Tor 

5  drops 

35  to  40  seconds 

Blue 

20  drops 

1  minute  20  seconds 

40  drops 

IK  minutes 

60  drops 

2  minutes 

80  drops 

2>^  minutes 

] 

A  forced  print  or  a  surface  print  shows  lack  of  silver  deposit  in 
image. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  increase  exposure  with  additional  bromide. 
Rather,  extend  time  of  development.  Increased  exposure  will 
give  greater  warmth  of  tone. 

For  softness  increase  metol  and  reduce  hydrochinon  and  give 
slightly  more  exposure. 

For  brilliancy  increase  hydrochinon  and  carbonate  of  soda  and 
reduce  metol. 

Time  of  development  should  remain  approximately  the  same. 

Slight  reduction  in  exposure  also  gives  brilliancy  by  opening 
the  high  lights. 

Slight  increase  in  exposure  gives  softness  or  more  detail  in  high 
lights. 

Prolonged  fixing  destroys  color. 

Each  drop,  or  minim,  saturated  solution  potassium  bromide  is 
equivalent  to  one  grain. 

Use  a  minim  graduate  for  measuring  drops. 

For  compounding  formula  use  Avoirdupois  weight. 

437>2  grains  =    1  ounce  16  ounces   =    1  pound 

For  convenience  the  following  weights  in  Apothecaries'  system 
should  be  used  as  equivalents  for  grains. 

1  scruple    =   20  grains 
3  scruples  =     1  drachm 
1  drachm  =  60  grains 

Scales  should  be  furnished  with  the  following  weights:  1  grain, 
2  grains,  5  grains,  yi  scruple,  1  scruple,  2  scruples,  1  dram,  2  drams 


and  3  drams,  apothecaries'  weight; 
2  ounce  weights,  avoirdupois. 


and  V2  ounce,  1  ounce  and 
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K-AND-WHITE  PRINTS  WITH  PROFESSIONAL  CYKO 
i   IN   CYKO  HYPO  ALUM  TONING   BATHS 


4  Print 

Tone  in  Salt  Bath 

Tone  in  Iodide  Bath 

'tinum 

Chocolate  Brown 

Cold  Sepia 

■k 

Cold  Sepia 

Standard  Cyko  Sepia 

ick 

Standard  Cyko  Sepia 

Warm  Brown 

e 

Warm  Brown 

Extreme  Brown 

live 

Extreme  Brown 

Yellow  Brown 

The  >2  scruple  weight  equals  10  grains 


The  scruple 
The  2  scruple 
The  dram 
The  2  dram 
The  3  dram 


20  grains 

40       " 

60       " 

120      " 

180      " 


NOTES  ON    SEPIA  QUALITY 

The  sepia  tone  is  governed  by  length  of  exposure,  amount  of 
potassium  bromide  used,  time  of  development  and  temperature  of 
toning  bath. 

The  richness  and  color  of  sepia  always  depend  on  depth  and 
quality  of  silver  deposit  in  original  print. 

Underexposed  forced  prints  give  weak  purple  tones,  due  to  a 
lack  of  silver  deposit. 

Overexposed  underdeveloped  prints  give  yellow,  flat  sepias, 
due  to  a  thin  surface  deposit. 

Don't  boil  the  bath;  heat  only  to  accelerate  action  of  sulphuri- 
zation. 

Always  cool  the  salt  bath  before  adding  the  silver  chloride. 

Bleaching  indicates  lack  of  sufficient  silver  in  bath. 

Silver  will  leave  bath  and  deposit  on  any  exposed  metal  surface. 

Discoloration  of  salt  bath  is  due  to  its  being  hot  when  silver  is 
added  or  by  part  of  silver  nitrate  not  being  changed  to  a  chloride 
by  the  salt  solution. 

Bath  too  hot  gives  purple  tones  and  discoloration  of  gelatin 
coating. 

Purple  spots  are  caused  by  excessive  dry  heat  when  emulsion 
surface  comes  in  contact  with  air  bubbles  in  the  solution. 
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Bath  at  low  temperature,  by  restrained  action,  gives  warmer 
tones;  and  at  higher  temperature  by  accelerated  action,  colder 
tones. 

The  increased  warmth  in  iodide  bath  is  due  to  the  restrained 
action  of  sulphurization,  requiring  from  10  to  20  minutes  longer 
to  tone  at  120°  Fahrenheit. 

The  salt  bath  will  give  satisfactory  sepias  at  any  temperature 
from  60°  to  120°  Fahrenheit,  the  color  depending  upon  the  time 
required  to  tone. 

The  cold  bath  takes  from  12  to  24  hours. 

The  iodide  bath  is  not  practicable  at  low  temperatures,  requir- 
ing too  long  to  tone,  and  final  color  is  undesirable  on  account  of 
extreme  yellowness.  It  should  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  110° 
to  120°  Fahrenheit. 

FORMULAS   FOR  SEPIAS 

HYPO    ALUM    SALT    BATH 

Water .    128  ounces 

Hypo 16  ounces 

Powdered  alum 4  ounces 

Heat  to  boiling  point  or  until  sulphurization  takes  place. 
Stir  well  while  adding  alum,  and  when  cool  add  a  solution 
prepared  as  follows : 

Dissolve  20  grains  silver  nitrate  in  one  ounce  water. 
When  thoroughly  dissolved  add  twenty  grains  salt 
(sodium  chloride) . 

Heat  to  110°  to  120°  Fahrenheit,  when  the  bath  is 
ready  for  use. 

HYPO    ALUM    IODIDE    BATH 

Cold  water 80  ounces 

Hypo 16  ounces 

Then  dissolve  20  grains  silver  nitrate  in  1  ounce  water. 

To  this  add  strong  ammonia,  drop  by  drop,  while  stirring 
vigorously  until  solution  clears,  and  add  to  hypo  and  water. 

Then  dissolve  40  grains  potassium  iodide  in  1  ounce  water  and 
add  to  the  whole. 

Then  add  3}4  ounces  powdered  alum  and  heat  the  entire  bath 
to  boiling  point  or  until  sulphurization  takes  place. 

After  temperature  is  lowered  to  120°  to  110°  Fahrenheit  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

Prints  will  tone  in  a  fresh  salt  bath  in  about  20  minutes  at 
110°  to  120°,  and  in  iodide  bath  in  30  to  40  minutes  and  cannot 
tone  too  far,  as  when  proper  color  is  reached,  action  stops. 

io 
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If  quantity  is  reduced  by  evaporation  the  original  bulk  may  be 
maintained  by  addition  of  fresh  stock  solution. 

The  bath  gradually  works  slower  with  age,  and  judgment  will 
indicate  when  it  should  be  discarded  or  fresh  solution  added; 
that  is,  a  fresh  bath  prepared  in  accordance  with  formula  given 
above. 

After  taking  from  the  bath,  the  prints  should  be  sponged  care- 
fully in  warm  water  to  remove  the  white  precipitate  before  placing 
in  wash  water. 

Prints  should  never  be  transferred  from  the  hot  bath  directly 
to  cold  water  as  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  gelatin  will  im- 
prison the  finely  divided  particles  of  sulphur  and  make  its  removal 
very  difficult. 

To  facilitate  the  removal  of  this  precipitate  a  solution  of 

Nitric  acid 1   ounce 

Water 60  ounces 

is  effective.  Prints  are  taken  from  bath  and  placed  face  downward 
in  the  solution  in  a  large  tray,  allowed  to  remain  for  five  minutes, 
when  they  should  be  sponged  and  rinsed  in  clean  water. 

The  prints  should  then  be  washed  in  running  water  for  one-half 
hour,  or  6  changes  of  water,  allowing  a  few  minutes  to  elapse 
between  each  change. 


CINCINNATI  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  EXHIBIT 
A  SUCCESS 

The  Photographers'  Association  of  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  a  "live"  organization.  Not 
long  ago  they  gave  an  exhibition  of  their  art  work  at 
the  Hotel  Gibson,  which  proved  to  be  a  popular  attrac- 
tion to  hundreds  of  visitors  each  day,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  photographic  fraternity  from  neighboring 
cities.  So  great  was  the  success  of  the  exhibit  the 
Association  has  decided  to  have  another  display  in  the 
fall.  At  that  time  the  work  will  be  carried  out  on  a 
more  extensive  plan. 

While  the  organization  is  in  a  thriving  condition  the 
membership  committee  is  making  special  efforts  to 
increase  the  number.  Both  professional  and  commer- 
cial photographers  are  eligible. 
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AN   ATTRACTIVE    CYKO    DISPLAY   CARD 

MANY    photographers    who    do    photo -finishing 
have  asked  Ansco  Company  to  supply  a  sign 
or  show  card   which  would   call   attention  to 
their  use  of  Cyko  and  Enlarging  Cyko.    We  there- 
fore have  prepared  a  card  which  is  herewith  illustrated. 
The  little  fellow  on  the  stump  has  become  familiar 
through  our  advertising  in  the  photographic  magazines, 


Let  us 

Develop  your 
films  and 
make  your 
prints  and 
enlargements 


on 


ENLARGING  CYKO 


and  the  expression  and  pose  of  this  figure  make  the 
card  doubly  attractive  and  effective. 

Any  photographer  who  desires  one  of  these  cards 
for  advertising  his  finishing  department,  or  wishes  to 
have  one  of  them  displayed  in  the  windows  of  those 
dealers  for  whom  he  does  finishing,  should  write  to  us 
at  once  for  the  cards  he  will  use.  They  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  request. 
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WEIGHING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS 

AS  an  aid  to  photographers  to  understand  the  table 
of  weights  and  measures  given  on  page  2 1  of  the 
L  Professional  Cyko  Pointer,  will  reiterate  that 
all  photographic  chemicals  are  bought  and  sold  by  av- 
oirdupois weight,  and  the  avoirdupois  system  is  indi- 
cated for  use  in  making  up  the  formulas  found  in  all 
Ansco  literature  and  instruction  sheets. 

Apothecaries'  weight  is  a  different  system,  and  an 
ounce  apothecaries'  is  not  the  same  as  an  ounce  avoir- 
dupois. The  grain  is  the  unit  and  the  same  in  both 
systems.  The  only  subdivisions  of  an  ounce  apothe- 
caries' weight  are  drams  and  scruples.  Therefore,  for 
convenience  in  preparing  photographic  formulas  a 
combination  set  of  weights  is  desirable,  using  drams 
and  scruples  as  equivalents  for  grains. 
The  tables  are  as  follows: 

Avoirdupois  Weight 

437K  grains i  ounce 

16  ounces i  pound 

Apothecaries'  Weight 

20  grains i  scruple 

3  scruples  or  60  grains 1  dram 

8  drams  or  480  grains 1  ounce 

12  ounces 1  pound 

Scales  should  be  furnished  with  the  following  weights: 
1  grain,  2  grains,  5  grains,  y2  scruple,  1  scruple,  2 
scruples,  1  dram,  2  drams,  and  3  drams,  apothecaries' 
weight;  and  J/2  ounce,  1  ounce  and  2  ounce  weights, 
avoirdupois. 

The  K  scruple  weight  equals    10  grains 
The  scruple 


The  2  scruple 
The  dram 
The  2  dram 
The  3  dram 


40 

60 

120 

180 


Most  photographic  dealers  carry  the  various  develop- 
ing agents  in  bulk.  Ansco  sodium  sulphite  and  Ansco 
sodium  carbonate  as  well  as  the  N.  A.  Soda  Mixture 
and  Cyko  Soda  Mixture  are  furnished  in  convenient 
containers,  as  described  in  the  Ansco  catalog. 
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Cyko  Portrait  by  O.  C.  Conkling 
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OUR  COVER  PORTRAIT  AND  THE 
HALL  OF  FAME 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  one  man  who  has  done  more 
to  elevate  the  photographic  profession  than 
O.  C.  Conkling,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  April,  1901,  Mr.  Conkling  opened  business  in 
a  little  studio  on  Vandeventer  Avenue,  three  blocks 
from  his  present  location  on  Olive  Street.  The  original 
investment  was  small,  but  by  keeping  in  mind  that  to 
succeed  was  to  please  the  masses — which  meant  much 
hard  work,  he  soon  gained  a  desirable  class  of  patron- 
age, and  in  less  than  three  years  was  able  to  erect  the 
building  of  which  he  now  occupies  the  two  upper  floors. 
With  business  steadily  increasing  to  a  further  and 
more  satisfying  point  Mr.  Conkling  has  made  several 
recent  extensive  realty  investments. 

No  "business  schemes"  have  ever  been  resorted  to  in 
building  up  the  reputation  of  which  Mr.  Conkling  may 
well  feel  proud.  He  believes  in  earnest  work  and  in 
progressing  along  all  lines.  He  is  a  real  artist  with  talent 
which  he  is  desirous  of  fostering  and  developing  to  the 
superlative  degree.  Photography  requires  talent  and, 
study,  but  to  be  financially  successful  two  things  must 
be  combined — art  and  commercialism. 

Mr.  Conkling  is  much  interested  in  child  photog- 
raphy and  does  much  home  portraiture.  In  speaking 
of  Conkling's  success  in  child  portraiture  one  admirer 
says,  "He  does  not  make  a  specialty  of  photographing 
children — they  make  a  specialty  of  him,  for  when  he 
smiles  the  little  ones  forget  their  Kewpies,  and  grown- 
ups pay  in  advance." 

At  the  Conkling  Studio  all  sittings  are  made  by 
appointment,  and  there  is  very  little  Sunday  work. 
In  summer  the  studio  is  generally  closed  a  month  to 
allow  all  hands  a  much  needed  rest. 

Mr.  Conkling  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  the  first 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  of  Photographers. 
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Go  Slow 

Before  buying  a  new  camera 
equipment  for  your  studio. 

You  need,  and  should  have, 
the  best. 

Compare  carefully  the  New 
York  Studio  Outfit  and  ANSCO 
Upright  Studio  Stand  with  others 
on  the  market. 

The  evidence  backs  the  New 
York  Studio  Outfit,  and  back  of 
the  evidence  of  your  own  eyes  is 
the  guarantee  of  the  pioneer 
manufacturers  of  professional 
apparatus— 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


S                                      1 

,     1  1 

^ktv      r-t-^  i .  /  H 

New  York  Studio  Outfit  with  Ansco  Upright  Stand 


OUR  BRANCH  OFFICES,  WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AND  WHERE  LOCATED 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Ansco  Bldg.,  1 29-131  W.  Twenty-second  Street, 

New  York  City 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

325  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  Market  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

46  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

228  East  Fifth  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

407  North  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Third  Street  and  First  Avenue  North, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

171-173  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

70  Bond  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SOUTHERN  PHOTO-MATERIAL  CO. 

2  2  Central  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SCHAEFFER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

ion  Capitol  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas 

WOODARD,  CLARKE  &  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 


ANSCO  LIMITED 

143-149  Great  Portland  Street 

London,  W.,  England 
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FREDERICK  POHLE 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


A  good  print,  like 
a  good  negative, 


is  the  result  of  soft,  progressive  gra- 
dations, which  interpret  correctly 
in  mono-tint  the  light  and  shadows 
and  color  values  of  the  subject. 

Whether  black  or  sepia  is  a  matter 
of  individual  preference. 

CYKO  is  the  only  photographic 
paper  that  produces  good  prints, 
both  black-and-white  and  sepia. 

CYKO  standardizes  print  quality 
in  either  black  or  sepia  tones. 

CYKO,  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
paper  that  produces  the  true 
sepia — Vandyke  brown. 


Send   for    a  sepia   chart 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAITURE,  ALSO  PROFIT- 
IN  -  PHOTOGRAPHY   AND    COMMITTED    TO    A     "SQUARE     DEAL" 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS,  EDITED  BY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 

SALESMEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
No.  5  September,  191 5  Vol.  VII 


HIGHEST  HONORS  AWARDED  ANSCO  PRODUCTS 
AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  Ansco  products  were  selected  for  the  highest 
honors  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  despite 
the  fact  that  prizes  were  not  sought  by  Ansco  Com- 
pany, nor  were  their  goods  entered  in  competition. 
Indeed,  a  full  line  of  Ansco  cameras  and  Ansco  photo- 
graphic materials  was  not  on  exhibition  when  the 
judges  met. 

The  Ansco  booth  was  not  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  goods,  but  merely  to  carry  out  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  Ansco  Company's  $5000  Loveliest 
Women  Contest,  one  of  which  conditions  was  that  the 
prize-winning  photographs  would  be  shown  at  San 
Francisco. 

One  of  the  judges  who  had  attended  the  photo- 
graphic exhibition  recently  held  in  New  York  City  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Photographic  Dealers'  Association,  noticing  that  the 
Ansco  line  was  incomplete,  turned  to  the  jury  and 
remarked:  "Gentlemen,  the  Ansco  Company  is  making 
the  finest  small  camera  I  have  ever  seen.  In  fact,  in 
my  opinion  it  is  the  best  camera  of  that  particular 
style  in  the  world;  but  since  they  have  not  seen  fit  to 
place  it  on  display  we  cannot  take  it  into  considera- 
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tion."  On  the  strength,  however,  of  such  Ansco  goods 
as  were  accessible  to  the  jury  the  Ansco  Company  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal,  and  also  the  medal  of  honor, 
the  latter  being  the  highest  award  for  professional 
photographic  goods. 

The  studio  equipment  and  professional  goods  which 
merited  and  received  the  highest  award  represented  by 


Ansco  Vest  Pocket  No.  2 

the  medal  of  honor,  were  the  following :  New  York 
Studio  Outfit  with  Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand,  Ansco 
Printing  Machines,  and  Professional  Cyko  Paper. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Ansco  Amateur 
Cameras,  Ansco  Film,  amateur  grades  of  Cyko  paper, 
Ansco  and  Cyko  Chemicals. 

The  line  of  small  cameras  referred  to  by  one  of  the 
photographic  members  of  the  jury  as  "the  best  camera 
of  that  particular  style  in  the  world,"  and  which  could 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  because  not  on  exhibi- 
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Ansco  Exhibit,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
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tion,  is  that  represented  by  the  Ansco  Vest  Pocket 
series,  as  shown,  by  halftone  reproductions  herein. 

The  proof  piles  up  daily  that  "If  it  isn't  an  Ansco 
it  isn't  the  best"  is  not  a  mere  slogan  coined  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  prize  offered  by  an  advertising 
manager,  but  a  natural  outburst  based  on  facts. 


Ansco  Vest  Pocket  Speedex  No.  3 

We  reproduce  the  banners  presented  to  Ansco 
Company  by  the  jury,  which  body  included  several 
photographic  experts. 

Studio  photographers  might  find  it  profitable  to  carry 
at  all  times  an  Ansco  Vest  Pocket  camera,  such  as  shown 
on  this  page  and  on  page  4,  for  as  Luke  P.  Doogue  says 
in  an  article  in  Portrait  for  December,  1914,  "There  is 
an  inexhaustible  demand  for  news  pictures — pictures 
that  have  some  human  interest — that  tell  a  story,  and 
it  is  the  man  with  the  camera  ready  to  draw,  who  gets 
them." 
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THE    FEATURES   OF   THE    HUMAN    FACE 
By  Sidney  Allan 


EXPRESSIONS    OF    PLEASURE 


A  LL  violent  emotions  as  grief,  pain,  fear,  despair, 
/A    jealousy,  rage,  are  necessarily  barred  from  the 
practice  of  portraiture. 

Even  the  milder  expressions  of  irony,  contempt, 
defiance,  avarice,  benevolence,  superiority,  joy,  have  no 
place  in  portraiture,  unless  the  persons  to  be  portrayed 
possess  these  characteristics  in  a  marked  degree  in 
their  everyday  countenance,  and  also  then  they  have 
to    be    modified. 

The  principal 
aim  and  purpose 
of  portraiture  is 
to  delineate  the 
permanent  ex- 
pression of  a  per- 
sonality, and  to 
suggest  individual 
character  as  far  as 
it  is  possible  in  a 
happy  mood  and 
pleasing  emotion. 
The  expressions 
are  limited,  but 
rich  and  varied  in 
their  subtlety. 

All  expressions 
of  pleasure  lead  in 
hardly  perceptible 
degrees  toward 
the  smile,  which 
is    expressed    by  incredulity 
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the  raising  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  accompanied  by 
certain  wrinkles  around  the  eyes  and  an  inflation  of 
the  parts  of  the  cheek  nearest  to  the  nose.  The  smile 
leads  to  laughter,  an  expression  which  is  hardly  permis- 
sible in  portraiture  as  it  distorts  the  features  too  much. 
Every  one  involuntarily  makes  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  his  or  her  countenance  the  principal  part  in 
expression.  The  person,  for  instance,  who  has  a  well 
formed  mouth  makes  it  the  center  of  expression  even 
for  emotions  which  ordinarily  are  conveyed  more 
forcibly  by  the  eyes.  But  after  all  the  eyes  are  the 
most  reliable  guide  for  typical  mood  expressions. 

Many  professionals  are  of  the  opinion  that  more 
individuality  is  given  to  the  finished  picture  if  the 
eyes  appear  to  look  at  one.  This  is  accomplished  by 
keeping  the  eyes  in  the  lens  during  exposure,  and  turning 
away  the  face  a  trifle  and  the  shoulders  just  a  little  more. 
The  body  squarely  fronting  the  camera,  the  face  in 
the  same  direction  and  the  eyes  looking  into  the  lens 
is  an  amateurish  pose. 

To  give  the  eyes  the  peculiar  gaze  as  if  they  were 
following  the  beholder   all  about  the  room,  so  often 
noticed  in  old  paintings,  they 
must  look  straight  at  you  from 
*  -  , ,  a  full  face  or  near  full  face  view 

with  no  inclination  of  the  head 
and  they  must  be  very  clearly 
defined  and  showing,  if  possible, 
the  two  or  three  hues  of  color 
peculiar  to  the  iris. 

Another  way  to  put  energy 
and  animation  into  the  eyes, 
let  them  glance  sideways  with- 
out turning  the  face  quite  as 
much. 

To    express    surprise    turn 
shyness  the  face  and  eyes  still  farther 
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without  moving  the  body.  Observe  that  if  a  sitter  is 
talking  to  you  and  wishes  to  address  another  on  his 
side,  he  turns  his  shoulders,  head  and  eyes  leisurely. 
But  if  something  should  suddenly  happen  in  that 
quarter,  he  would  turn  his  eyes  and  head  instantly 
without  waiting  to  turn  his  shoulders.  These  actions 
are  a  matter  of  observation.  There  are  no  hard  and 
fast  rules  to  govern  them. 

If  you  turn  away  the  face  and  not  the  eyes  the  result 
will  be  an  expression  of  interest,  animation,  coquetry 
and  other  subtle  moods. 

When  the  shoulders  are  turned  more  than  either  face 
or  eyes  there  will  be  a  startled  look. 

If  you  turn 
the  eyes  away 
and  not  the  face 
you  will  get  ex- 
pressions of 
watchfulness, 
slyness,  etc. 

As  soon  as  the 
eyes  are  at  an 
angle  of  ninety 
degrees  or  more 
with  the  lens  you 
will  enter  upon 
the  domain  of 
more  violent 
emotions,  like 
fear,  etc. 

If  you  turn 
away  both  face 
and  eyes  you 
will  realize  even 
in  an  otherwise 
passive    sitter 

an   expression   Of  Humorous  Meditation 
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energy,  or  with  lowered  eyelids,  moods  of  devotion  and 
dejection. 

There  are  no  such  formulae  for  the  control  of  the 
lips.  May  it  suffice  to  say  that  any  movement  of  the 
lips  toward  a  smile  will  assist  toward  a  more  cheerful 
expression. 

In  an  open  mouth,  teeth,  when  they  are  not  too 
prominent  but  even,  white  and  without  gaps,  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  a  face.  Teeth  placed  awry, 
irregularly  and  far  apart  would  spoil  the  most  beautiful 
countenance.  Never  should  a  part  of  the  gum  of  the 
upper  jaw  become  visible.  Nor  should  the  incisor  tooth 
be  shown,  as  it  invariably  produces  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  meanness. 


ANSCO  SLIDING  GROUND  GLASS  ATTACHMENT 

THE  Ansco  Sliding  Ground  Glass  Attachment 
solves  the  problem  of  adapting  8  x  10  and  5x7 
dry  plate  attachments  tonxi4or8xio  New  York 
Studio  Cameras,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  photog- 
rapher who  possesses  one  of  the  larger  studio  outfits 
but  who  desires  frequently  to  use  the  smaller  plates 
or  to  make  half-size  8x10  (5x8)  or  3V2X5  (one-half 
5x7)  pictures.  All  parts  are  finished  to  correspond 
with  the  studio  outfits,  the  wood  being  solid  mahogany 
and  the  fittings  buffed  and  lacquered  brass. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  1)  shows  the  sliding  back  for  8  x  10 
New  York  Studio  Camera,  including  spring-actuated 
ground  glass  and  with  double  dry  plate  (Zephyr)  holder 
in  position.  This  equipment  can  be  used  for  an  8  x  10 
plate  for  either  vertical  or  horizontal  pictures,  and  is  also 
supplied  with  a  5  x  8  diaphragm  for  use  in  making  two 
vertical  5x8  pictures  on  horizontal  8  x  10  plates. 

Figure  2  shows  the  frame  for  adapting  the  8  x  10  at- 
tachment (Fig.  1)  to  an  n  X14  New  York  Studio  Camera. 
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Fig.  i  Showing  Sliding  Back  for  8  x  10  Camera 


Fig.  2  Shows  Frame  for  8x  10  Attachment 
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Fig.  3  Illustrating  5x7  Adapter  to  be  used  with  8  x  10  Attachment 

In  Fig.  3  is  illustrated  the  5x7  adapter  to  be  used 
with  the  8  x  10  attachment  (Fig.  1).  This  equipment 
is  for  use  when  making  one  5x7  picture,  either  ver- 
tically or  horizontally,  or  two  vertical  3  3^2  x  5  pictures 
on  a  horizontal  5x7  plate. 

PRICE 

Ansco  Sliding  Ground  Glass  Attachment,  complete  with 
11  x  14  adapter  frame,  8  x  10  sliding  back  with  8  x  10 
double  Zephyr  dry-plate  holder  and  5x8  diaphragm, 
also  5x7  adapter  with  3^x5  diaphragm $29.00 

When  purchased  separately : 

11x14  adapter  frame 3.50 

8  x  10  Sliding  Back  with  8  x  10  Double  Zephyr  dry-plate 

holder  and  5x8  diaphragm i7-5° 

5x7  Sliding  Back  with  5x7  Double  Zephyr  dry-plate 

holder  and  3^x5  diaphragm 8.00 

Extra  Double  Zephyr  dry-plate  holder  8  x  10 2.00 

Extra  Double  Zephyr  dry-plate  holder  5x7 1.25 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NEW  ENGLAND 

The  seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  New  England  took  place  in 
Copley  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  August  10  to  12  inclusive, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  attendance  for  the  three  days 
was  three  hundred,  including  the  representatives  of 
manufacturers  and  photographic  dealers.  A  banquet, 
which  was  part  of  the  entertainment  program,  was 
attended  by  one  hundred  photographers.  It  may  be 
said  therefore,  that  it  was  the  best  attended  and  the 
most  spirited  convention  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England  that  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  few  years,  or  since  the  good  old  days  when  the 
New  England  meeting  vied  with  the  national.  J.  P. 
Haley,  president,  and  the  rest  of  the  official  staff  are  to 
be  congratulated.  The  next  convention  will  be  held 
again  in  Boston.  The  new  officers  elected  for  191 6  are, 
President,  Orrin  Champlain,  Boston  ;  First  Vice-Pres- 
ident, M.  D.  Hanson,  Portland,  Me.;  Second  Vice-Pres- 
ident, A.  E.  Whitney,  Norwood,  Mass.;  Treasurer,  W. 
H.  Partridge,  Boston;  Secretary,  Geo.  H.  Hastings, 
Newtonville,  Mass. 

As  usual,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  the  Cyko 
exhibit  was  the  main  attraction.  Many  of  the  Cyko 
prints  which  were  greatly  admired  at  the  recent  con- 
vention of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  held  in  Indianapolis,  were 
shown  in  Boston,  and  in  addition  a  special  panel  was 
exhibited  containing  Cyko  prints  from  the  following 
well-known  New  England  photographers:  Garo,  Boston ; 
Hearn,  Boston;  Partridge,  Boston;  Bachrach,  Boston; 
Peterson,  Hartford;  Sabine,  Providence;  Bushong,  Wor- 
cester; Marshall,  Cambridge;  Shepherdson,  Melrose, 
Mass.;  Tupper,  Cambridge;  Collyer,  Springfield. 
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Cyko  Portrait  by  Frederick  Pohle 
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OUR  COVER  PORTRAIT  AND  THE 
HALL  OF  FAME 

PHOTOGRAPHY  is  a  fascinating  occupation — so 
much  so  that  a  great  many  of  our  leading 
photographers  started  in  other  vocations  and 
were  afterward  attracted  to  the  art  by  circumstances 
which  ultimately  led  them  to  take  it  up  as  a  profession. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Frederick  Pohle,  who 
became  interested  in  photography  while  a  resident  of 
Boston,  and  that  city  being  a  recognized  art  center  of 
the  United  States,  and  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
study  of  photography,  Mr.  Pohle  there  improved  his 
opportunities  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  his  pictures 
were  exhibited  and  published  in  various  periodicals  in 
Europe,  Australia  and  America,  winning  numerous 
prizes  for  his  exquisite  studies  of  night  photography, 
landscape  and  still  life.  Later,  adding  portraiture  to  his 
previous  success,  he  decided  to  make  it  his  life's  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  Mr.  Pohle  opened  a  studio, 
not  heeding  the  advice  of  his  photographic  friends — 
where  cobwebs  and  boarded-over  skylights  betokened 
the  failure  of  several  predecessors — and  in  a  short  time 
had  built  up  a  splendid  business.  Outgrowing  the  old 
quarters  he  next  conducted  a  larger  place  in  con- 
junction with  a  large  department  store.  The  depart- 
ment store  proposition,  however,  did  not  appeal  to  his 
artistic  taste,  it  being  too  commonplace  and  commercial 
in  his  opinion;  and  so  he  opened  his  third  studio  where 
he  is  now  located.  He  has  the  entire  top  floor  of  a 
large  building,  giving  him  4000  sq.  ft.  of  space.  The 
rooms  are  artistically  decorated  and  furnished,  and  the 
location  is  considered  the  best  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
His  business  is  growing  steadily  and  rapidly,  the  in- 
crease in  1 9 14  being  over  25%. 

Mr.  Pohle  is  the  inventor  of  the  Invisible  Baby- 
Holder  and  the  Ideal  Print-Dryer. 
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HAMMER   PLATES 

ARE 

RECORD    HOLDERS 

Manufactured  under  most  improved  conditions, 
from  purest  chemicals,  on  new  Photo  Glass  and 
by  workers  of  the  highest  skill,  Hammer  Plates 
are  unequaled  for  speed,  brilliancy  and  general 
perfection. 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  all-round 
work,  and  Hammer's  Orthochromatic  Plates  for 
color  values. 


REG. TRADE   MARK 


Hammer's  little  book 

"A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making" 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

1 29- 13 1  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 


You  get  free 

three  essential  features  when  buying  an 

Ansco  Camera 

if  price  and  quality  are  compared  with  other  makes: 


Safety  Spool- 
holding  Device 


Exact  Radius  Finder 


Automatic 
Adjustable 
Focusing 
Scale 


See  pages  12,  13  and  14  of  the 
1915  Ansco  Catalog 
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When  you  admire 
a  picture 

The  chances  are  that  it  is  printed  on 

Cyko  Paper 


\ 


The  stereoscopic  effect,  the  tone  grada- 
tion, the  color,  the  texture  and  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  negative,  are  all  part 
of  the  appeal  that  the  life  and  likeness  of 
the  picture  produces  — and  besides  the 
best,  the  well-posted  and  up-to-date  pho- 
tographers always  put  their  pictures  on 
Cyko  Paper. 

"If  it  isn't  a  Cyko  print,  it  isn't  the  best." 

Ansco  Comoan 


pany 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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ENLARGEMENTS 

INFLUENCE    OF    LIGHT    SOURCE,   EXPOSURE 
AND    DEVELOPMENT 

THIS  contribution  is  intended  to  outline  broadly 
some  general  principles  of  enlarging,  particularly 
as  applied  to  Enlarging  Cyko. 
Through  lack  of  knowledge  or  neglect  of  certain 
general  laws  we  are  apt  to  defeat  our  purposes,  and  how- 
ever much  we  may  try  our  efforts  are  without  avail 
unless  we  observe  with  reasonable  care  the  laws  which 
govern  our  operations.  Physical  laws  are  not  really 
limitation,  but  rather  give  us  assurance  of  a  solid 
foundation  to  base  a  set  of  principles  upon  which  we 
may  safely  rely  for  repeated  success  once  the  prin- 
ciples are  understood.  The  common  error  among 
workers  is  to  consider  all  light  sources  as  merely 
volumes  of  light  differing  only  in  visual  luminosity. 

Only  recently  a  man  of  extensive  experience  in  the 
practice  of  photography  actually  advanced  the  opinion 
that  it  made  no  difference  whatever  whether  an 
enlargement  was  made  with  an  arc  lamp,  an  incan- 
descent electric  bulb,  or  a  Welsbach  gas  burner,  pro- 
vided the  exposure  was  correct  in  each  instance.  Of 
course,  this  seems  plausible  on  its  face,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  result — 
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a  difference  it  were  well  all  workers  should  recognize 
and  prove  for  themselves  by  actual  experiment. 

We  will  not,  at  this  time,  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  physical  properties  of  the  different  light  sources 
available  for  enlarging  purposes,  except  to  state  that 
light  varies  in  composition,  some  being  rich  in  blue 
rays;  in  others  the  yellow  rays  predominate.  There 
are  combinations  of  varying  proportions,  and  these 
differences  in  the  composition  of  light  have  a  cor- 
responding influence  on  the  enlarged  print. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that  it  is 
reasonable  that  this  should  be  so,  for  we  are  aware 
that  different  kinds  of  plate  emulsions  are  purposely 
made  sensitive  to  different  kinds  of  light  rays,  and 
these  differences  are  apparent  in  the  gradations  of  the 
negative,  and  in  the  rendering  of  color  values.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  draw  a  parallel  example  between 
a  plate  emulsion  and  a  developing  paper,  and  it  may 
appear  that  the  rule  does  not  apply  since  when  en- 
larging from  a  negative  there  are  no  colors  to  consider. 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  various 
dodges  employed  in  printing  processes,  such  as  printing 
through  blue  or  yellow  glasses,  or  in  bright  sunshine  or 
shade  to  obtain  different  degrees  of  softness  or  contrast. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  altering  the  quality  of  light 
which  is  permitted  to  reach  the  sensitive  printing  paper. 

Chloride  of  silver,  the  basis  for  nearly  all  developing 
papers,  is  happily  sensitive  to  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  We  are  thus  able  to  handle  the 
chloride  emulsion  in  a  good  volume  of  light,  if  we  trap 
or  screen  out  that  small  portion  to  which  the  emulsion 
is  sensitive. 

Similarly,  if  we  employ  such  an  emulsion  for  en- 
larging and  our  source  of  light  is  weak  in  the  rays  to 
which  the  emulsion  is  sensitive,  a  comparatively  long 
exposure  is  necessary.  Aside  from  the  physical  effect 
of   such  light   on   the  sensitive   surface,   a  prolonged 
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exposure  tends  to  softness  or  lack  of  normal  contrast. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  those  who  employ  carbon 
or  tungsten  or  Welsbach  gas  lamps  for  enlarging  com- 
plaining of  lack  of  brilliancy  in  their  prints,  whereas 
from  the  same  negatives  and  the  same  manipulation 
perfect  prints  would  be  obtained  when  an  arc  lamp  is 
used  as  the  light  source. 

The  two  illustrations  make  this  point  clear.  These 
are  reproduced  from  an  n  x  14  enlargement,  from  a 
5x7  negative  made  on  Enlarging  Cyko. 

Print  No.  1  was  exposed  12  seconds,  developing 
1  minute  and  20  seconds  at  65  Fahrenheit.  An  arc 
lamp  of  8  amperes  was  used.  Print  No.  2  was  exposed 
1 8  minutes,  devel- 
oped as  print  No. 
1;  but  in  this  case 
a  tungsten  lamp 
was  used  with  a 
Parallax  reflector. 

There  is  a 
marked  difference 
in  the  brilliancy 
of  the  two  prints. 
Some  of  this  dif- 
ference is  lost  in  a 
halftone  repro- 
duction. Every 
effort  was  made  to 
approach  the 
quality  of  print 
No.  1  by  varying 
the  exposure, 
without  success. 
Obviously  the 
arc  lamp  is  best 
for  enlarging. 

Print  No.  i 
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But  what  shall  we  do  for  those  who  have  no  arc 
lamp?  How  are  we  to  help  them  compete  with  their 
neighbor's  better  equipment? 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  the  best  out  of  tung- 
sten, Welsbach  or  other  weak  form  of  illuminant. 
The  first  requisite  is  to  make  a  thin  but  brilliant 
negative  having  good  contrasts,  but  without  sacrifice 
of  shadow  detail.  Above  all  too  dense  a  negative  should 
be  avoided,  and  if  necessary  the  density  should  be  cut 
with  a  suitable  reducer. 

Making  the  negative  suitable  is  first  of  all  the  best 
remedy.  There  are  times  when  this  cannot  be  done, 
as  in  the  case  of  flat  over-exposed  negatives.  Reduc- 
tion and  subsequent  intensification  of  such  negatives 
is  not  usually  successful.  In  this  event  a  modification 
of  either  the  developing  formula  or  the  time  of  de- 
velopment is  necessary. 

Shortening  the  exposure  of  the  enlargement  and 
prolonging  the  development  will  produce  increased 
brilliancy.  A  little  salt  added  to  the  developer  helps. 
Reducing  the  amount  of  bromide  of  potash  and  giving 
the  minimum  of  exposure  with  longer  development 
will  also  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  print. 

When,  however,  we  resort  to  these  modifications 
in  the  developer,  or  in  the  time  of  development,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  secure  warm  enough  sepia  tones  by 
the  hypo-alum  method.  The  print  does  not  have  the 
necessary  olive  tone  to  begin  with,  and  a  cold  unlovely 
sepia  print  is  the  result. 

Nevertheless,  instead  of  using  a  hypo  bath  for  the 
sepia  tones,  such  prints  are  very  successfully  toned  by 
the  bleach-out  and  redevelopment  method,  in  which 
case  very  rich  beautiful  sepias  are  obtained. 

There  is  always  a  best  way  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose. Different  conditions  require  changes  in  manip- 
ulation, but  we  should  always  be  mindful  of  this: 
That   any   variation   from   established   usage   in   one 
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operation  may  also  require  changes  in  other  operations 
to  meet  the  physical  alterations  brought  about  by 
reason  of  the  first  variation. 

Applying  this  principle  we  are  able  to  change  our 
method  to  suit  conditions  without  sacrifice  of  quality. 

The  example  in  the  previous  paragraph  is  a  clear 
illustration.  The  blue-black  print  gives  us  the  best 
gradation  from  a  particular  negative.  It  was  necessary 
to  give  the  minimum  exposure  with  rather  long  de- 
velopment. No  other  method  yields  a  print  of  such 
quality  under  these  particular  conditions,  yet  we  wish 
to  tone  it  sepia.  Our  usual  method  is  hypo-alum, 
but  this  does  not  produce  the  desired  tone. 

We  have  creat- 
ed a  different 
physical  state  in 
our  silver  deposit, 
and  this  condition 
requires  a  com- 
pensating change 
in  subsequent  op- 
erations. We 
know  from  expe- 
rience that  such  a 
print  tones  best 
by  the  redevelop- 
ment method  and, 
understanding 
the  principle,  we 
apply  it  to  the 
best  advantage. 

There  is  in- 
creased profit  and 
prestige  for  those 
who  make  en- 
largements a  part 

Print  No.  2 
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of  their  business.  Enlarging  Cyko  has  easily  taken 
the  lead  among  papers  of  its  class,  if,  indeed,  it  does 
not  stand  in  a  class  of  its  own.  It  is  fast.  It  has  latitude. 
It  responds  to  any  reasonable  developing  formula  and 
can  be  toned  by  any  of  the  recognized  methods.  No 
other  paper  approaching  it  in  speed  has  such  a  long 
range  of  gradation,  and  none  are  as  clean  working. 

Enlarging  Cyko  has  stimulated  the  business  of 
making  enlargements,  and  those  who  can  will  be  wise 
to  install  the  best  possible  equipment  for  handling  the 
work  that  is  bound  to  come  for  the  asking. 

In  a  subsequent  issue  we  will  publish  spectro  photo- 
graphs of  the  various  light  sources  suitable  for  enlarg- 
ing purposes,  together  with  charts  showing  the  actual 
region  of  sensitiveness  of  various  emulsions. 


AN    ECHO    FROM    THE 
INDIANAPOLIS    CONVENTION 

IN  the  Ansco  Company's  display  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  held  at  Indianapolis,  were  shown  some 
Cyko  prints  from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Wynn  Mersereau, 
of  480  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  Many  were  heard  to  exclaim 
how  much  they  looked  like  porcelains. 

Since  the  meeting  at  Indianapolis  we  have  received 
many  inquiries  as  to  how  the  prints  were  made,  and 
through  the  generous  open-minded  spirit  of  Mr. 
Mersereau  we  are  reproducing  two  halftones  in  this 
issue,  showing  two  prints  from  one  of  Mr.  Mersereau 's 
negatives — one  just  a  straight  contact  print,  and  the 
other  printed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  were 
so  admired  at  the  national  convention. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Mersereau,  we  will  also 
explain  his  printing  method.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
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halftone  reproduction  can  not  show  those  soft  nuances 
of  light  and  shade  that  characterize  Mersereau's 
prints  by  his  double  printing  method.  By  comparison, 
however,  of  the  two  halftone  reproductions  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  straight  print  has  a  little  of  the  ferrotype 
quality  in  it,  while  the  other,  the  diffused  print,  has  a 
great  deal  of  the  values  of  a  daguerreotype.  To  many 
of  our  readers  the  way  this  is  done  is  nothing  new,  but  it 
must  be  new  to  a  great  many,  judging  by  the  inquiries 
received.  The  diffused  and  soft  results  depend  entirely 
on  the  way  the  print  is  made. 

The  two  prints  of  which  we  show  reproductions  in 
connection  with  this  article  were  made  in  the  following 
way :  One  is  just  a  straight  print  which  required  twelve 
seconds'  exposure.  The  other  is  a  diffused  print  which 
required  seven  seconds'  exposure  by  contact  and  five 
seconds  additional  exposure  by  diffusion,  to  wit:  first 
place  your  negative  in  the  printing  frame  so  it  will  rest 
in  the  lower  lefthand  corner  against  the  lower  edge  and 
left  side  of  it;  place  the  paper  with  negative  in  the  same 
way,  close  the  back  of  the  printing  frame  and  give 
seven  seconds'  exposure.  Then  take  the  paper  out  of 
the  frame.  Place  a  piece  of  clear  glass  on  top  of  the 
negative;  slide  the  glass  and  negative  back  in  the  same 
position  in  the  lower  lefthand  corner;  then  place  the 
paper  in  the  frame  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and 
give  it  five  seconds  more  exposure.  Then  develop  as 
usual.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  giving  the  print  seven 
seconds  in  contact  and  five  seconds  out  of  contact, 
the  right  amount  of  diffusion  is  secured. 

The  diffusion  is  governed  by  the  length  of  exposure 
given  the  print  with  the  glass  between  the  paper  and 
the  negative.  For  example,  on  a  large  head  that  would 
require  fifteen  seconds  to  print,  five  seconds  are  given 
in  contact  and  ten  seconds  out  of  contact,  that  is,  with 
the  sheet  of  glass  between  the  paper  and  the  negative; 
while  on  a  small  head  that  required  fifteen  seconds,  one 
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Straight  Contact  Print 
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Diffused  Print 
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would  give  ten  seconds  in  contact  and  five  seconds  out 
of  contact.  After  a  few  experiments  it  will  be  easy  to 
regulate  the  time  so  as  to  get  the  proper  diffusion. 

Masks  may  be  used,  but  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  in  registering  correctly.  When  daylight  is  used 
for  printing,  one  must  be  careful  to  have  the  light  on 
the  frame  at  the  same  angle,  or  otherwise  double  lines 
will  be  the  result. 

In  trying  this  method  of  printing  do  not  expect  to 
succeed  at  once.  Take  a  little  time  to  make  a  few 
prints  from  some  of  your  pet  negatives  and  it  will  be 
surprising  to  find  how  much  more  beautiful  they  are 
than  they  appeared  before,  when  printed  straight. 
This  double  printing  effect  or  soft  diffusion  will  only 
appeal  to  the  better  class  of  customers,  but  those  who 
appreciate  it  will  be  willing  to  pay  double  for  the  work. 


THE   FEATURES  OF  THE   HUMAN   FACE 

By  Sidney  Allan 

paper  xii intellectual  expressions 

INTELLECTUAL  expressions  are  those  relating  to 
brain  activity  such  as  attention,  contemplation, 
meditation,  remembrance  or  any  exercise  of  thought. 
A  certain  vivacity  of  the  eyes,  a  certain  promptitude 
of  the  facial  muscles  to  contract  are  the  fundamental 
features  of  every  intelligent  face.  Actual  thought 
activity  begins  with  the  wrinkling  of  the  eyebrows. 
The  eyebrows  are  lowered  and  two  vertical  folds,  more 
or  less  prominent,  are  formed  between  them.  The 
domain  for  intellectual  expression  is  actually  confined 
to  this  limited  space  of  a  few  square  inches.  The  re- 
mainder depends  largely  on  the  attitude  of  the  head. 

In  visual  attention  the  body  leans  forward  and  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  body  seem  to  have  no  function 
but  that  of  fixing  the  gaze  of  the  eyes,  of  bringing  it 
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near  to  the  object  we  wish  to  see  well.  In  auditory 
attention,  after  having  advanced  the  head  in  the 
direction  whence  the  sound  proceeds,  we  bend  our 
head   toward   the    shoulder,    mostly    toward   the   left 


Contemplation  —  Posed 


shoulder,  as  if  we  listened  with  one  ear  only.  This 
characteristic  gesture  may  be  observed  at  any  concert. 
The  more  intense  thought  becomes,  the  more  all  ap- 
pearances of  energy  desert  the  features.  The  head 
droops,  the  mouth  partially  opens  and  the  look  wanders 
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upward  or  downward  without  fixing  itself  on  any  object. 
Classic  or  emotional  music  could  easily  help  the  expres- 
sions of  attention  and  meditation  and  the  face  would  be- 
come more  animated  only  when  the  sitter  would  be 


Meditation  — Natural  but  Extreme 


induced  to  utter  the  flow  of  thoughts  in  words.  Then  the 
face  would  lighten  up  and  the  mouth  become  expressive. 
In  reflection  and  remembrance  aside  from  the  wrink- 
ling of  the  brows  and  a  sideway  droop  of  the  head,  the 
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eyes  half  close.  In  creative  brain  activity  the  eye  gains 
in  brilliancy. 

Frequently  these  expressions  are  accompanied  by 
characteristic  gestures.  The  palm  of  the  hand  strokes 
the  forehead  or  the  ringers  toy  with  the  hair,  rub  the  nose 
or  caress  the  chin.  Fingers  to  the  lips  in  a  child  mean 
timidity,  for  a  grown-up  person  it  is  a  plea  for  "silence!" 

In  moods  of  indifference,  complacency,  self  esteem 
and  the  like,  there  is  no  such  action;  the  body  leans 
back  with  the  eyes  straight  ahead. 

For  all  downward  positions  of  the  head  the  profile 
is  the  most  favorable  and  then  the  liberal  three-quarter 
view.  Humility,  modesty,  devotion,  melancholy  are 
expressed  by  a  drooping  head  and  lowered  eyes.  When 
the  face  and  eyes  are  raised  the  facial  expression  becomes 
indicative  of  joy,  inspiration,  ecstasy,  etc.  The  more 
pronounced  the  attitude  is,  as  for  instance  the  chin 
resting  on  the  breast  or  the  head  thrown  back,  the 
more  powerful  becomes  the  emotional  expression. 

The  subtle  vagaries  and  shifting  expressions  of  which 
the  countenance  is  capable  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
centrated upon  a  single  look,  a  single  emotion,  and  it 
is  easiest  obtained  by  a  consideration  of  the  relation 
of  the  eyes  to  the  pose  of  the  head. 


CYKO  LINEN  PAPER 

The  impression  prevails,  according  to  many  letters 
of  inquiry  received,  that  we  are  unable  to  supply  Cyko 
Linen,  which  is  an  entirely  erroneous  belief. 

It  is  true  that  securing  this  surface  of  raw  paper  for 
Cyko  has  been  extremely  difficult  owing  to  the  European 
war,  but  although  the  cost  of  getting  the  paper  has 
more  than  doubled  and  trebled,  we  are  nevertheless 
getting  in  enough  stock  to  take  care  of  our  customers. 
Anyone  wishing  Cyko  Linen  should  not  hesitate  to  place 
his  orders,  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  filled. 
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Cyko  Portrait  by  W.  M.  Stephenson 
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OUR  COVER  PORTRAIT  AND  THE 
HALL  OF  FAME 

IT  is  seldom  that  a  man  this  side  of  forty  can  boast 
of  having  followed  a  profession  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  as  is  recorded  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Stephenson  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  whose  remarkable  photograph  we  repro- 
duce on  our  cover  this  month,  and  on  the  opposite 
page  a  halftone  engraving  of  a  child  study  selected  at 
random  from  his  everyday  work.  The  reproductions 
are  from  Cyko  prints  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Stephenson 
obtains  his  best  results  on  Cyko,  and  has  scored  a 
great  business  success  by  featuring  Cyko  Linen. 

Mr.  Stephenson  first  started  in  business  with  B. 
Frank  Moore,  now  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  While  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Moore  the  last  grand  portrait 
prize  offered  by  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  in  1900  was  awarded 
to  their  studio — the  first  and  only  time  the  national 
grand  prize  was  taken  South.  Since  his  partnership 
with  Mr.  Moore  was  dissolved  he  has  won  over  thirty 
prizes  offered  by  different  state  associations,  and 
indeed  in  191 4  he  cleaned  up  eleven  first  prizes.  Several 
months  ago  he  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Atlanta 
Association. 

Mr.  Stephenson  is  Past-President  of  the  Tri-State 
Association,  and  at  present  Secretary  of  the  new  Dixie 
Association,  which  embraces  all  the  Southeastern 
states.  He  is  a  great  believer  in  conventions  and  has 
attended  all  the  meetings  of  the  national  for  many  years 
past. 

He  is  a  fine  fellow  personally,  and  numbers  among 
his  many  friends  the  leading  photographers  throughout 
the  country. 
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Better  than  ever  before! 

Hammer  Plates  are  all  coated  on 

NEW  PHOTO  GLASS 

Always  the  best  in  the  market,  they 
are  beating  their  own  record  for  speed, 
cleanliness  and  reliability. 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  all 
around  work  and  Hammer's  Orthochro- 
matic  Plates  for  color  values. 


^HAMMER  DRYPLATECqj 


RES. TRADE  MARK 


Hammer's  little  book 

"A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making' 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

1 29- 13 1  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 


You  get  free 

three  essential  features  when  buying  an 

Ansco  Camera 

if  price  and  quality  are  compared  with  other  makes : 


Safety  Spool- 
holding  Device 


Exact  Radius  Finder 
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When  you  admire 
a  picture 

The  chances  are  that  it  is  printed  on 

Cyko  Paper 

The  stereoscopic  effect,  the  tone  grada- 
tion, the  color,  the  texture  and  the  correct 
interpretation  of  the  negative,  are  all  part 
of  the  appeal  that  the  life  and  likeness  of 
the  picture  produces  — and  besides  the 
best,  the  well-posted  and  up-to-date  pho- 
tographers always  put  their  pictures  on 
Cyko  Paper. 

''If  it  isn't  a  Cyko  print,  it  isn't  the  best." 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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THE  VEST  POCKET  CAMERA  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

H.    ESSENHIGH    CORKE,    F.   R.  P.  S. 

SOMETIME  ago  I  mentioned  the  advantages  that 
the  use  of  a  small  camera  possesses  in  many 
cases,  for  all  around  professional  work,  but  then 
I  was  showing  these  advantages  more  especially  on 
the  score  of  the  lesser  cost  in  plates  and  the  portability 
of  the  apparatus. 

For  general  work  I  do  not  propose  to  advocate  that 
the  professional  should  discard  his  usual  outfit  and 
rely  upon  only  a  vest  pocket  camera,  but  I  hope  to 
show  that  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  supplement 
his  apparatus  with  a  camera  of  this  description. 

Such  a  camera  possesses  certain  advantages  that 
are  not  met  with  in  any  other  type  of  instrument  and 
there  are  certain  subjects  that  can  be  successfully 
photographed  with  these  cameras  that  cannot  possibly 
be  taken  with  any  other  camera. 

There  are  some  really  good  cameras  of  this  sort  on 
the  market,  and  there  are  also  several  other  cheaper 
ones,  but  if  this  type  of  camera  is  going  to  be  used  for 
professional  work,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  a 
good  one,  and  fitted  with  a  fast  lens  of  short  focus. 

The  main  point  about  the  small  cameras  is  that  they 
make  work  possible  that  otherwise  would  not  be  pos- 
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sible  at  all  with  a  lens  of  longer  focus.  What  it  really 
means  in  practical  work  is  that  we  can,  from  a  near 
viewpoint,  get  a  great  deal  in  on  the  plate  and  all  of  it 
dead  sharp,  whereas  with  a  lens  of  longer  focus,  to  do 
this  would  mean  that  we  should  have  to  stop  down  our 
lens  to  such  a  degree  that  we  should  prolong  the 
exposure,  so  that  we  should  not  possibly  be  able  to 
secure  the  picture  unless  we  used  a  tripod  and  gave  a 
time  exposure. 

There  are  many  cases  where  this  little  point  will  be 
of  very  great  use  and  for  such  cases  we  must  use  a 
camera  such  as  that  under  discussion  now. 

Some  months  ago  I  first  used  such  a  camera,  and  I 
may  confess  that  I  really  bought  this,  not  with  an  idea 
of  using  it  for  professional  work,  but  simply  to  use  for 
my  own  pleasure  when  on  holiday  trips. 

Then  came  along  one  of  those  jobs  that  crop  up 
occasionally  and  I  was  granted  permission  specially  to 
take  some  photographs  of  the  wedding  ceremony  held 
in  the  private  chapel  of  a  certain  Earl  who  lives  near 
my  home.  This  was  one  of  the  important  society 
weddings  of  the  year  and  the  illustrated  press  were,  as 
usual,  hot  on  its  scent  and  were  willing  to  give  all 
sorts  of  prices  in  order  to  get  some  photographs  of  the 
occasion. 

The  Earl,  however,  said  that  he  had  given  per- 
mission to  me  to  take  some  photographs  and  that  he 
would  not  allow  anyone  else  entrance  to  his  house  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  it  was  in  his  private  house  the 
press  could  not  by  any  means  get  in. 

I  was  soon  being  asked  how  much  I  would  take  for 
selling  the  plate  to  one  particular  paper  exclusively, 
and  I  was  offered  fhe  quite  respectable  sum  of  $50,  if 
I  would  take  one  of  their  men  in  the  house  with  me  as 
my  assistant. 

However,  I  said  that  I  would  not  so  abuse  the 
privilege  kindly  granted  me  by  the  Earl,  and  that  I 
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would  treat  all  the  papers  in  the  same  way  and  not 
make  an  exclusive  right  to  anyone. 

I  knew  that  I  should  only  be  able  to  get  one  view, 
that  would  be  the  view  of  the  ceremony  showing  the 
people  in  the  chapel  and  the  happy  couple  standing  at 
the  altar,  and  I  said  that  taking  into  consideration  the 
exceptional  nature  of  the  case,  I  would  supply  a  print 
of  this  to  any  paper  for  the  fee  of  $15  each. 

Now,  began  the  real  trouble  and  that  was  to  get 
any  sort  of  a  photograph  in  that  dark  chapel,  for  I 
was  not  allowed  to  use  flashlight.  I  took  the  fastest 
plates  and  the  best  lenses  that  I  had,  and  found  that 
working  at  f  4.5,  I  could  only  make  the  exposure  by 
giving  at  least  one  second  exposure. 

Then  I  found  that,  in  order  to  get  decent  sharpness 
with  the  portrait  lens,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  down,  so 
that  this  exposure  was  increased.  At  last,  almost  in 
desperation,  I  thought  of  the  little  camera  in  my  pocket 
and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  this  would  not 
only  work  at  its  full  aperture,  but  would  get  both  the 
near  foreground  and  the  more  distant  parts  in  focus 
at  the  same  time. 

I,  therefore,  made  exposures  with  this  as  the  cere- 
mony was  going  on  and  these  I  found  to  be  far  and 
away  the  best,  so  the  little  negative  was  put  in  the 
enlarger  and  enlarged  to  8  by  10  inches  and  gave  a 
very  satisfactory  result,  so  much  so  that  the  waiting 
press  men  (for  all  the  best  papers  had  sent  down  their 
men  in  motor  cars  to  wait  and  get  a  print  as  soon  as 
they  possibly  could  and  then  race  each  other  back 
to  see  who  could  get  out  the  first  edition)  were  clamor- 
ing at  once  for  prints.  Within  an  hour,  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  of  these  men  had  been  sent  off  each  with 
his  $15  copy,  so  that  on  that  job  alone,  without  the 
weekly  papers,  who  had  some  prints  later  on,  the 
camera,  which  cost  me  about  $50,  more  than  paid  for 
itself    in  a    very  short  time.     More  recently,  I  have 
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had  another  curious  job  and  one  that  has  led  to 
the  use  of  this  small  camera  again.  I  received  a 
commission  from  a  large  railway  company  to  make 
them  a  number  of  new  views  of  London,  these  to  be 
not  quite  like  the  ordinary  commercial  views,  but 
to  be  as  artistic  as  possible.  Among  the  special 
subjects  that  I  had  to  take  were  to  be  some  typical 
views  in  the  various  markets,  showing  scenes  of  those 
places,  with  the  men  and  women  carrying  baskets  of 
fish  and  flowers. 

Evidently  this  work  could  not  be  done  with  a  stand 
camera,  as  the  sight  of  this  would  kill  any  naturalness 
and  the  figures  would  at  once  assume  obviously  posed 
positions,  and  the  inevitable  group  of  small  boys  would 
gather  around,  so  that  it  was  apparent  that  a  hand 
camera  would  have  to  be  used,  and  at  first  I  tried  the 
small  reflex  camera. 

In  some  respects  it  answered  well,  but  after  a  short 
time  people  began  to  spot  me  walking  about  with  this 
in  my  hand  and  I  lost  those  natural  unassumed  poses 
that  I  was  on  the  lookout  for,  and  then  another  trouble 
cropped  up  when  I  was  working  in  crowded  places. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  back  far  from  the  groups  of 
figures  that  I  wanted,  as  not  only  was  there  not  room 
to  do  this,  but  as  soon  as  I  got  a  good  distance  away, 
then  some  figure  that  I  did  not  want  would  come 
between  me  and  the  group. 

Again,  in  this  particular  case  the  people  for  whom  I 
was  doing  this  work,  wanted  to  show  not  only  the  typical 
figures  of  the  markets,  but  at  the  same  time  as  much  as 
possible  some  of  the  market  buildings  in  the  background 
to  give  the  character  and  locality  of  the  scene,  so  that  it 
would  be  seen  that  these  groups  had  actually  been  taken 
at  the  places  named  and  were  not  faked.  Work  of  this 
kind  was  impossible  with  the  reflex,  so  I  again  fell  back 
on  my  little  pocket  camera,  and  this  has  since  been  the 
instrument  with  which  I  have  done  the  rest  of  this  work. 
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From  these  small  plates  I  have  made  prints  6  by  8 
inches  to  hand  to  the  halftone  makers,  and  many  of 
the  results  I  have  enlarged  to  10  by  12  for  exhibition 
prints,  some  of  these  latter  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send 
over  to  this  journal  for  publication  later  on. 

Once  more  it  came  to  my  aid  in  another  class  of  work 
when  I  had  to  make  a  series  of  animal  pictures  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  and  here  its  chief  value  was  its 
short-focus-big-aperture  lens.  The  light  was  bad,  and 
the  animals  were,  of  course,  on  the  move  the  whole 
time,  so  that  exposures  of  about  one-fiftieth  of  a  second 
were  imperative. 

The  reflex  was  useful  in  cases  where  single  animals 
were  wanted,  but  when  groups  of  two  or  more  animals 
were  desired,  it  was  not  possible  to  get  the  animals 
close  enough  to  get  them  in  focus  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  here  again  the  only  way  was  to  use  the  small 
camera  and  the  results  fully  justified  its  use.  The 
prints  were  enlarged  to  6  by  8  inches. 

I  have  also  found  this  small  camera  useful  when 
photographing  garden  views  where  one  has  been 
cramped  for  room,  and  where  the  foreground  and  the 
distance  were  both  required  sharp  at  a  large  aperture, 
so  that  the  exposure  could  be  a  quick  one  to  avoid 
movement  showing  when  the  plants  blew  about  in  the 
wind. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  useful  points  that  I  have 
personally  experienced,  but  they  should  be  enough  to 
show  that  small  as  these  little  instruments  are,  they 
can  be  put  to  real  use  and  that  they  should  find  a 
place  in  the  equipment  of  every  photographer  who 
wishes  to  be  fully  equipped  for  all  the  chance  work 
that  may  come  his  way. — The  Schaeffer  Photo  Journal. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  suggestions  made  in  this 
article  should  procure  the  Ansco  folder  entitled 
"Pocket  Photography." 
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MODERN  PORTRAITS 
By  Sadakichi  Hartmann 

Chief  Justice  Edward  D.  White.  By  Albert  Rosenthal.  Philadelphia 
portrait  painter  of  note.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  1864.  Pupil  of  Gerome.  Spends 
his  time  about  equally  between  France  and  America. 

IN  THIS  portrait  there  is  no  complication  of  interests. 
It  is  handled  with  extreme  simplicity.  The  face 
suffices.  There  are  no  accessories,  no  surprises 
either  in  the  pose  or  background,  treatment  or  mode 
of  expression. 

A  chief  justice  is  necessarily  a  man  of  deep  learning 
and  experience,  and  the  environment  of  his  daily 
duties  and  the  judge's  robe,  seem  to  clamor  for  pictorial 
recognition.  But  there  is  no  special  setting  and  the 
robe  has  been  used  rather  to  hide  details  than  to  serve 
as  an  important  picturesque  factor.  Why  did  the 
painter  choose  this  paucity  of  matter!  Because  he 
thought  that  a  careful  character  delineation  of  the 
face,  in  this  particular  case,  would  best  express  the 
dignified  countenance  and  unwieldy  corpulent  form 
of  the  sitter.  With  every  simplification  the  clearness 
would  increase  and  the  impression  deepen.  The 
artist's  whole  aim  was  to  bring  the  personality  promi- 
nently forward.  And  this  the  structure  of  the  face  and 
the  shape  of  the  body  accomplish  more  satisfactorily 
than  any  incident  or  embellishment. 

This  reduces  the  composition  to  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles.  It  depends  largely  on  the  placing 
of  the  head  and  hands.  Their  relation  to  one  another 
must  be  correct,  or  in  other  words  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
in  no  way  obtrusive.  Here  again  the  painter  made 
no  attempt  at  any  special  arrangement,  but  allowed 
the  sitter  to  drop  them  in  a  natural  conventional 
manner.  As  the  gentleman  is  rather  gigantic  in  shape, 
the  hands  are  farther  away  from  the  face  than  in  the 
majority  of  similar  compositions,  but  they  are  placed 
nearer  to  each  other  and  the  three  bright  spots  thereby 
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are  brought  into  a  triangular  position  that  is  more 
elongated  than  ordinarily.  The  beholder  does  not 
reason  out  these  relations,  but  the  eye  notes  and 
records  them  as  something  new  and  uncommon  and 
the    impression    unconsciously    influences     the    final 


Chief  Justice  Edward  D.  White 

judgment  or  appreciation.  The  hands  seem  to  be  too 
bright  in  this  picture.  They  even  necessitated  the 
white  tie.  The  face  alone  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  hands.  So  some  lighter  shape  has 
to  be  introduced,  no  matter  whether  much  brighter 
than  the  face  or  not.    In  such  a  case  any  shape  would 
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serve  the  purpose  as  long  as  it  is  kept  smaller  than  the 
face  and  not  of  the  same  tint.  A  strong  contrast  is 
generally  to  be  preferred. 

The  face  is  placed  with  special  care.  It  is  in  the 
middle  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  canvas  is  concerned, 
but  high  above  the  center.  It  is  a  full  face  view,  most 
conducive  to  a  straightforward  delineation  as  there  is 
no  foreshortening  except  in  the  nose,  and  but  little 
opportunity  for  any  picturesque  display  of  shadow 
forms.  Rosenthal  modeled  the  whole  face  in  a  middle- 
tint,  the  high  lights  are  not  forced  and  the  shadows 
unusually  light.  The  forehead  shows  the  brightest 
passage  of  light,  the  tones  grow  gradually  darker 
toward  the  chin.  This  emphasis  or  suggestion  of 
intelligence  helps  the  characterization.  The  drawing 
and  modeling  of  the  hands  could  be  better  but  the  face 
is  exquisitely  handled.  It  is  full  of  detail,  soft  and  yet 
plastic.  The  expression  is  one  of  scrutiny  and  determi- 
nation. Few  painters  who  have  sought  to  show  us  a 
strong  and  characteristic  face,  have  led  us  by  a 
straighter  and  easier  mode  to  a  more  distinct  and 
speaking  portrait. 

The  remainder  of  the  picture  is  little  more  than  a 
tonal  treatment,  to  which  all  forms,  outlines  and  folds 
have  been  subordinated.  The  vague  circular  line  of 
the  shoulders  adds  to  the  symmetry  of  the  composition 
which  a  full  face  view  demands.  The  background  is 
lighter  than  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  but  darker 
than  the  lower.  The  three  slight  differences  of  tone 
show  judicious  treatment.  Also  the  folds  are  well 
managed,  but  we  hardly  notice  them.  The  eye  takes 
in  only  the  general  tonality  and  is  attracted  at  once  by 
the  face.  We  rarely  see  such  a  perfect  separation  of 
head  and  body  without  some  detriment  to  the  total 
effect.  In  this  portrait  neither  its  harmony  nor  balance 
have  been  disturbed,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  a  note- 
worthy and  most  interesting  example. 
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NEW  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

To  the  Photographers  of  America,  Greetings : 

In  assuming  the  office  of  president  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America,  I  extend  greetings  and 
hope  for  a  speedy  return  of  business  conditions  that 
will  bring  a  period  of  prosperity  to  photographers  such 
as  they  have  never  experienced  before. 

Members  of  our  Association  have  noticed  that  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  has  taken  on  new  life  and  we  are  doing 
things.  We  are  not  only  holding  a  convention  each 
year,  but  we  are,  through  the  efforts  of  our  secretary, 
beginning  to  be  of  real  service  to  members  of  the  pro- 
fession every  day  in  the  year. 

The  policy  of  the  new  administration  is  to  not  only 
continue  the  progressive  work  already  begun,  but  we 
propose  to  inaugurate  some  new  measures  which  we 
hope  will  place  American  photography  on  a  higher 
plane  than  it  has  yet  attained.  The  code  of  ethics 
adopted  by  the  P.  A.  of  A.  at  Indianapolis  and  by  most 
of  the  sectional  conventions  held  since,  if  lived  up  to, 
will  do  more  to  elevate  photographers  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  than  anything  heretofore  suggested.  We  must 
go  a  step  farther  and  insist  that  our  members  are 
ethical  in  fact  as  well  as  promise. 

We  hope  to  have  for  the  consideration  of  congress 
at  Cleveland  other  matters  that  will  be  of  vital  interest 
to  every  man  and  every  woman  engaged  in  photog- 
raphy, and  if  received  favorably  by  our  legislative  body 
each  member  of  our  Association  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  himself  alongside  other  professional 
men  and  his  business  will  be  regarded  as  honorable 
and  as  legitimate  as  any  other  profession.  Why  should 
it  not  be? 

The  key  note  of  the  1916  convention  will  be  getting 
more  business  for  the  photographer.  While  we  expect 
to  have  the  usual  art  instruction,  the  strong  features 
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of  the  convention  will  be  to  show  photographers  how 
to  increase  their  business  and  how  to  make  a  financial 
success  of  it.  We  hope  to  make  a  part  of  our  program 
especially  attractive  to  the  man  who  has  not  yet 
arrived — to  "the  comer."  Some  of  our  programs  in 
the  past  have  shot  over  the  heads  of  many  of  our 
members. 

It  is  too  early  to  give  out  much  concerning  the 
program.  I  have  but  outlined  what  we  have  in  mind 
for  1916.  We  ask  that  the  photographers  of  America 
interest  themselves  enough  in  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
to  take  out  a  membership  in  the  P.  A.  of  A.  It  costs 
but  a  little  over  a  half  cent  per  day,  and  if  5,000 
photographers  will  support  us  to  the  extent  of  a 
membership,  I  assure  you  that  your  Executive  Board 
will  accomplish  things  worth  while. 

We  will  welcome  suggestions  tending  toward  making 
either  the  Association  or  the  convention  of  greater 
service  and  help  to  our  membership. 

Fraternally  yours, 

L.  A.  Dozer. 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

October  1,  1915. 


A  HANDY  CYKO  CHART 

For  convenient  reference  Ansco  Company  has  just 
published  a  small  card  whereon  appears  in  tabular 
form  the  developer  formulas  for  Cyko  paper  in  all 
grades,  and  suitable  modifications  of  the  formulas  to 
allow  photographers  to  produce  any  degree  of  brilliancy 
or  softness  desired. 

The  table  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page.  A 
card  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  interested  on  request 
to  Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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UNAUTHORIZED  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONVENTIONS 

IT  IS  claimed  that  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
photographic  fraternity  and  the  photographic 
industry,  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  the  growth  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  and  the  extension  of  its  sphere  of 
influence  has  created  a  new  era  in  the  photographic 
organizations;  and 

"Whereas,  during  the  past  year,  various  state 
organizations  have  accepted  the  proposals  and  sug- 
gestions of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  regarding  the  amalgamating 
of  these  state  bodies  into  a  few  combined  organi- 
zations ;   therefore, 

"Be  it  enacted,  that  all  state  and  combined  state 
organizations  shall  hereafter  be  required  to  take  out  a 
charter  from  the  P.  A.  of  A.;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  any  manufacturer  or  dealer  ex- 
hibiting at  a  convention  of  a  state  or  combined  state 
organization  which  has  not  applied  for  and  received  a 
charter  from  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  shall  be  debarred  from 
exhibiting  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  said  P.  A. 
of  A.  in  the  future." 

This  certified  copy  was  sent  us  by  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  John  I.  Hoffman,  with 
the  request  that  it  be  published  as  a  notice  to  all 
concerned. 


The  group  photographs  of  the  Indianapolis  Conven- 
tion, P.  A.  of  A.,  made  by  Bretzman,  photographer, 
22  North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  are  for  sale 
by  him  at  $2.00  each,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  photog- 
rapher desiring  a  copy  on  receipt  of  price. 
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VALUE    OF    THE   CYKO  TRADEMARK 

THROUGH  the  photographic  journals  and  our  own 
publications,  Portrait  and  The  Ansco  Dealer 
we  recently  offered  a  reward  of  $100  for  the  best 
answer  submitted  to  the  question  "What  is  the  Value 
of  the  Cyko  Trademark  to  the  Manufacturer?" 

The  contest  will  close  December  31,  191 5,  and  all 
answers  received  up  to  and  including  that  date  will  be 
considered  in  the  competition.  There  are  no  other 
rules  in  the  contest.  All  answers  submitted,  of  what- 
ever length,  style  or  form  will  receive  equal  considera- 
tion by  the  judges  who  will  award  the  prize  to  the 
person  whose  contribution  best  answers  the  query. 


CYKO  LEADS  AT  THE   NORTHWESTERN 

With  more  than  two  hundred  photographers  in  at- 
tendance, an  elaborate  program,  interspersed  with 
many  social  attractions,  and  an  unusually  artistic 
photographic  display,  the  Northwestern  Convention 
at  Minneapolis  was  a  huge  success. 

The  following  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  competi- 
tion: Grand  Portrait  Class,  Pearl  Grace  Loehr,  New 
York;  Class  A,  George  Jacob  Rogers,  Minneapolis;  Class 

B,  Jorgenson  &  Sorenson,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa;  Class  C, 
Keller  Studio,  Beresford,  S.  D.;  Home  Portrait  Class, 

C.  H.  Galbraith,  Minneapolis;  Children's  Class,  G.  C. 
Bell,  Newton,  Iowa;  Wollensak  Trophy,  G.  C.  Bell, 
Newton,  Iowa;  Abel's  Trophy,  Keller  Studio,  Beresford, 
S.  D.;  Pictorial  Class,  E.  W.  Spurr,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Five  out  of  these  nine  awards  were  given  Cyko  prints. 

One  of  the  big  hits  of  the  convention  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  "quick-service  system,"  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  an  Enlarging  Cyko  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Stearns  was  presented  to  his  wife.  The 
print  was  made,  colored  in  oils,  framed  and  delivered 
inside  of  twelve  hours. 
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Cyko  Portrait  by  L.  T.  Powell 
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OUR  COVER  PORTRAIT  AND  THE 
HALL  OF  FAME 

MR.  L.  T.  POWELL  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  believes 
in  specialization,  and  for  twenty-five  years  has 
•  held  strictly  to  his  theory  that  commercial  and 
other  branches  of  photography  are  not  to  be  combined 
with  studio  work.  To  this  adherence  to  a  principle 
he  attributes  his  high  degree  of  success  as  a  portrait 
photographer. 

Mr.  Powell's  career  in  photography  dates  from  1891 
when  he  embarked  in  the  business  in  Scottsville,  Ky. 
On  a  trip  to  Texas  in  1906,  he  decided  on  account  of 
the  wonderful  climate,  that  he  would  transfer  his  busi- 
ness there.  After  four  years  of  success  in  Beeville, 
Mr.  Powell's  ambition  led  him  to  seek  a  wider  horizon 
and  he  accordingly  removed  to  San  Antonio  where  his 
studio  is  now  located,  and  where,  on  account  of  com- 
petition, he  has  felt  that  nothing  less  than  his  best 
efforts  would  suffice,  again  manifesting  that  the  def- 
inite cleaving  to  a  determined  doctrine  is  essential  to 
successful  work. 

Mr.  Powell  has  been  a  Cyko  enthusiast  ever  since 
the  first  Cyko  prints  made  in  his  studio  were  exhibited 
at  the  convention  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
Texas  in  19 10  and  one  of  them  won  the  Grand  Portrait 
Prize.  He  also  won  the  Cyko  cup  at  the  same  exhibit. 
The  Cyko  portrait  shown  on  the  opposite  page  is  an 
excellent  example  of  his  present  day  work.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  actor,  Howell,  who  played  with  Booth  at 
Ford's  Theater,  Washington,  at  the  time  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Powell  was  one  of  the  earliest  photographers  to 
recognize  the  merits  of  developing  paper  for  portraiture. 
He  has  served  as  president  of  the  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  Texas,  an  honor  fully  deserved,  and  has 
done  much  in  the  interest  of  the  profession. 
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SPEED,    STRENGTH, 
SUPERIORITY! 

Made  on  honor,  from  selected  chemicals,  un- 
der perfected  methods  of  manufacture  and 
coated  on  New  Photo  Glass,  Hammer's 
Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra 
Fast    (blue    label)   Plates  surpass  the   best. 


RES. TRADE   MARK 


Hammer's  Little  Book 

'A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making' 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

1 29-131  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 


You  get  free 

three  essential  features  when  buying  an 

Ansco  Camera 

if  price  and  quality  are  compared  with  other  makes 


Safety  Spool- 
holding  Device 


Automatic 
Adjustable 
Focusing 
Scale 


Exact  Radius  Finder 


See  pages  12,  13  and  14  of  the 
1915  Ansco  Catalog 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


OUR  BRANCH  OFFICES,  WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AND  WHERE  LOCATED 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Ansco  Bldg.,  1 29-131  W.  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

325  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  Market  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

46  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

228  East  Fifth  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

407  North  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Third  Street  and  First  Avenue  North, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

1 71-173  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

70  Bond  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SOUTHERN  PHOTO-MATERIAL  CO. 

22  Central  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SCHAEFFER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 
1011  Capitol  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas 

WOODARD,  CLARKE  &  CO. 
Portland,  Oregon 


ANSCO  LIMITED 

143-149  Great  Portland  Street 

London,  W.,  England 


December,  1915 
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A.  T.  PROCTOR 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 


Going  Up! 

Cost  of  raw  materials  for 
making  a  high-grade,  uniform 
photographic  paper  is  going  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds  owing  to 
the  war. 

Cyko  Paper 


the  highest  grade  paper  made  is 
still  selling  at  the  same  price. 

The  time  to  buy  is  now — before 
the  Christmas  rush  begins. 

Remember  that  Cyko  is  worth 
more  than  gold  to  the  photogra- 
pher who  has  built  a  reputation 
for  good  work. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAITURE,  ALSO  PROFIT- 
IN -PHOTOGRAPHY    AND     COMMITTED    TO    A    "SQUARE    DEAL" 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS,  EDITED  BY 

PHOTOGKAPHERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 

SALESMEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 

ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
No.  8  December,  191 5  Vol.  VII 


NEW  YORK  STUDIO  OUTFITS  Nos.  1  and  2 

HEREAFTER  the  New  York  Studio  Outfit  will  be 
listed  as  No.  1  or  No.  2  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table  of  specifications.  The  outfit 
heretofore  known  simply  as  New  York  Studio  Outfit 
with  Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand  (now  designated  as 
No.  1)  was  described  and  illustrated  in  Portrait  for 
February  191 5. 

The  No.  2  New  York  Studio  Outfit  has  been  as- 
sembled to  meet  the  demands  of  photographers  de- 
siring New  York  Portrait  camera  fitted  with  Ansco 
Sliding  Ground  Glass  Attachment  and  Zephyr  Holders 
(described  in  Portrait  for  September  191 5)  instead  of 
Automatic  Cabinet  Attachment  and  Benster  Holder. 

A  comparison  of  the  items  in  the  appended  tables  of 
specifications  will  give  the  reader  the  exact  difference 
between  the  two  outfits.  The  New  York  Studio  Outfit 
No.  2  is  illustrated  on  page  3. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  PRICES 
NEW  YORK  STUDIO  OUTFIT  No.  1 

WHEN  ORDERED  COMPLETE  _ 

8x10       IIX14 

Outfit  complete  comprising  New  York  Portrait 
Camera  with  Benster  Holder,  Automatic  Cab- 
inet Attachment  with  Curtain  Slide  Holder, 
Ansco  Upright  Stand  and  Holder  Rack    .    .  $75.00    $100.00 
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NEW  YORK  STUDIO  OUTFIT  No.  i— CONTINUED 

WHEN  ORDERED  SEPARATELY  _ 

8xio  11x14 

New  York  Portrait  Camera  with  Benster  Holder    .   $35.00  $65.00 

Automatic  Cabinet  Attachment  with  Holder.     .    .      17.50  20.00 

Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand .     30.00  30.00 

Holder  Rack 2.00  2.00 

Extra  Benster  Holders 10.00  20.00 

Extra   Attachment    Holders     (5x7,    4^x6^    or 

4.%x6%.)   each 2.00  2.00 


NEW  YORK  STUDIO  OUTFIT  No.  2 
WHEN   ORDERED  COMPLETE 

8x10  Outfit  complete  comprising  8x10  New  York 
Portrait  Camera,  Ansco  Sliding  Ground  Glass 
Attachment  with  8x10  double  Zephyr  Holder, 
5x8  diaphragm,  5x7  adapter  with  3  J^  x  5  diaph- 
ragm and  Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand    ...     72.50      

11x14  Outfit  complete  comprising  11x14  New 
York  Portrait  Camera  with  11x14  Benster 
Holder,  11x14  adapter  frame,  Ansco  Sliding 
Ground  Glass  Attachment  with  8x10  double 
Zephyr  Holder,  5x8  diaphragm,  5x7  adapter 
with  3/4x5  diaphragm  and  Ansco  Upright 
Studio  Stand 105.00 

WHEN  ORDERED  SEPARATELY 

11x14  New  York  Portrait  Camera  with  Benster 

Holder 65.00 

8x10  New  York  Portrait  Camera   with    Benster 

Holder 25.00      

1 1  x  14  adapter  frame 3.50 

Ansco  Ground  Glass  Attachment  with  8x10 
double    Zephyr    dry    plate    holder    and    5x8 

diaphragm 17-50     17.50 

5x7  Sliding  Back  with  5x7    double  Zephyr   dry 

plate  holder  and  3 ]/z  x  5  diaphragm 8.00       8.00 

Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand 30.00     30.00 

Extra  Benster  Holder - 20.00 

Extra  double  Zephyr  dry  plate  holder  8  x  10   ...       2.00      

Extra  double  Zephyr  dry  plate  holder  5x7..    .       1.25      
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New  York  Studio  Outfit  No.  2 
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DIFFUSION  OBTAINED    BY    THE  USE  OF  SEMI- 
CORRECTED  LENSES,  AS   PRACTICED 
BY   AN    AMATEUR 

Springfield,  111.,  October  8,  191 5. 
Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Mr.  Topliff: 

You  will  probably  remember  a  call  made  upon  you 
by  the  writer  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Ide  some  weeks  since 
concerning  an  exposure  meter  device  to  be  applied  di- 
rectly on  a  hand  camera. 

During  the,  to  me,  very  interesting  morning  with 
you,  we  talked  of  methods  of  securing  diffusion  and  you 
showed  me  a  beautiful  print  made  by  interposing  a 
sheet  of  glass  between  the  negative  and  the  printing 
paper  for  a  part  of  the  printing  exposure. 

I  then  spoke  of  the  quality  of  the  diffusion  obtained 
by  the  use  of  semi-corrected  lenses,  as  being  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  mechanical  diffusion  produced  by  the 
method  employed  in  making  the  print  then  under  dis- 
cussion; and  I  promised  to  send  you  some  Cyko  prints 
from  negatives  of  my  own  made  with  the  Wollensak 
Verito  and  the  P.  &  S.  Semi-Achromatic. 

I  am  now  sending,  under  separate  cover,  seven  prints 
which  illustrate  the  point. 

Please  do  not  understand  that  I  am  assuming  to  be 
in  the  same  class  with  the  makers  of  some  of  the  won- 
derful prints  which  I  saw  when  in  your  office,  for  I  ful- 
ly recognize  that  the  prints  I  send  fall  far,  far  below 
the  technique  of  the  prints  I  saw  there. 

I  am  sending  them  simply  to  show  what  an  amateur 
can  do  with  the  semi-corrected  lens,  and  to  illustrate 
the  capability  of  that  class  of  instrument  in  the  render- 
ing of  form,  texture  and  tone  without  the  hard  line  of 
the  fully  corrected  lens. 

I  may  say  that  none  of   the  negatives  from  which 
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Cyko  Portrait  by  William  L.  Patton 
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these  prints  were  made  have  been  in  any  manner  re- 
touched or  faked — they  are  straight  prints  from 
straight,  tank  developed  negatives. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  interested,  and  that 
"sometime,  some  place,  some  where"  I  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  again,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  William  L.  Patton. 


THE  CONTROL  OF  EXPRESSION  AND  ATTITUDE 

By  Sidney  Allan 

How  to  Guide  the  Sitter  Toward  a 

Natural  Expression. 

Introduction 

ONE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  portrait  pho- 
tographer has  to  overcome  is  the  management 
of  the  sitter's  expression.  It  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  nobody  will  succeed  to  any  great  extent  as 
a  portraitist  who  does  not  exercise  a  constant  and  in- 
telligent observation  on  all  conditions  that  affect  the 
natural  disposition  of  the  sitter.  Each  different  subject 
has  a  different  individuality  of  looks  and  deportment, 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  infinite  variations  and  pos- 
sibilities. The  operator  will  find  it  comparatively  easy 
to  indulge  in  special  methods  of  lighting  and  to  follow 
any  predilection  of  taste  in  the  selection  of  backgrounds 
and  accessories,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
subject,  but  the  matter  of  controlling  the  expression  is 
more  elusive  and,  for  that  reason,  a  most  perplexing 
problem. 

We  all  are  aware  how  different  people's  expression  is 
when  at  their  own  table,  in  the  midst  of  friends,  or  at 
any  social  occasion.    How  more  virile,  spontaneous,  or 
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natural  they  look  in  comparison  to  what  we  see  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  about  to  press  the  bulb.  An  ac- 
tive consciousness,  a  constrained,  worried  or  annoyed 
look  creeps  into  the  features  of  the  face  and  deprives 
the  picture  of  grace  and  beauty,  as  well  as  freedom  of 
expression.  And  not  only  those  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  sitter  will  notice  this  conscious 
expression — there  is  something  about  the  cast  of  coun- 
tenance which  makes  even  a  stranger  feel  that  the  por- 
trayed persons  are  not  looking  like  themselves.  A  real 
portrait,  that  is  not  merely  a  photograph  of  conven- 
tional outward  appearance,  but  which  combines  a  faith- 
ful likeness  with  character  suggestion,  is  recognized  as 
such  at  the  first  glance. 

But  how  can  this  be  attained  when  ten  minutes 
previously  you  did  not  know  that  such  a  face  was  in 
existence  ?  How  can  one  take  such  a  picture  of  a 
person  ushered  into  one's  presence  and  out  again  into 
the  studio  within  twenty  minutes  ?  This  must  be  the 
reason  for  so  many  random  shots  in  photographic  por- 
traiture. 

Is  not  knowledge  of  the  subject  more  or  less  a  ne- 
cessity when  the  highest  results  are  aimed  at  ?  An 
artist  about  to  paint  a  portrait  generally  has  several 
interviews  with  his  patrons,  in  many  instances  even 
resides  with  them  for  a  time,  and  opportunities  are 
afforded  thereby  of  studying  them  under  various  aspects, 
becoming  acquainted  with  what  is  peculiar  to  them 
in  pose  and  expression,  and  seeing  them  in  their  dif- 
ferent costumes  and  selecting  the  one  most  suitable. 
Such  is  impracticable  in  portrait  photography  where 
photographers  and  sitters  in  most  instances  are  utter 
strangers.  No  matter  how  charmed  we  may  be  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  sitter's  face  while  the  preliminary 
conversation  is  going  on,  we  may  find  it  replaced  with 
a  stony  mask  when  the  real  business  begins.  It  is  very 
bard  to  get  some  people  away  from  the  consciousness 
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of  being  in  the  presence  of  a  camera.  The  difficulties, 
of  course,  vary  with  different  sitters,  and  one  some- 
times has  the  luck  of  finding  a  person  who  is  able,  ap- 
parently at  least,  to  forget  all  about  posing. 

Is  the  natural  expression  then  largely  a  matter  of 
luck  —  is  it  impossible  to  be  certain  of  results?  Well, 
results  would  be  a  good  deal  more  certain  if  the  photog- 
rapher would  divide  his  forces  more  evenly  —  use  one- 
half  the  time  available  for  the  technical  manipulation, 
and  the  other  half  in  studying  and  influencing  the 
sitter.  So  many  operators  let  their  sitters  assume 
poses  that  are  natural  enough,  but  they  let  them  re- 
main too  long  in  the  position  while  they  are  entirely 
preoccupied  with  the  light  effect,  the  placing  of  screens, 
reflectors,  backgrounds,  etc.,  and  finally  the  sitters 
become  nervous  and  are  less  themselves  than  they  were 
at  the  start.  Those  photographers  who  have  reduced 
the  application  of  light  to  a  kind  of  system  that  serves 
most  purposes,  reducing  all  labor  in  the  presence 
of  the  sitter  to  the  very  minimum,  have  gained  a 
decided  advantage.  Rapidity  of  composition  and 
execution  is  the  great  element  of  success  in  photogra- 
phic portraiture. 

Still,  the  observation  of  the  sitter  and  the  deduction 
therefrom  —  to  find  out  the  traits  that  are  most  char- 
acteristic and  charming  ;  the  features,  forms,  gestures, 
peculiarities  of  seated  and  standing  positions  which 
give  to  the  person  a  particular  appearance — is  a  study 
in  itself  profoundly  interesting,  but  very  much  neg- 
lected. Everything  else  has  been  taught  by  textbooks, 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  but  the  art  of  handling 
the  sitter  before  exposure  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less 
willful  personal  application,  and  the  decision  whether 
an  expression  is  merely  a  fleeting  or  a  truly  character- 
istic one  is  in  many  instances  left  to  mere  guess  work. 
If  the  instantaneous  judgment  of  a  variety  of  expres- 
sions, as  to  which  one  possesses  the  greatest  merit  of 
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being  natural  and  looking  well  in  a  picture,  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  more  consideration  and 
study  should  be  devoted  to  it  than  has  been  hitherto. 

And  what  are  the  faculties  that  have  to  be  brought 
into  play?  An  appreciation  of  pictorial  incidents,  a 
training  toward  a  quicker  apprehension  of  human 
character,  the  exercise  of  personal  magnetism,  of  being 
an  agreeable  companion,  and  the  ability  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  the  sitters,  are  all  indispensable.  Also  an 
attempt  at  classifying  one's  experiences  will  be  found 
valuable.  But  what  is  really  needed  most  is  to  gain  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  how  changes  of  physiog- 
nomy occur  by  the  influence  of  momentary  moods,  as 
well  as  mechanical  or  physiological  action  of  the  part 
the  eye  and  mouth,  the  spine,  and  the  position  of  feet 
play  in  expression,  and  the  working  of  the  various 
agencies  that  guide  the  motions  of  the  body  toward 
more  graceful,  more  energetic  or  reposeful  postures. 

It  will  not  permit  of  any  definite  system  of  treatment, 
as  each  sitter  needs  special  attention  and  has  to  be 
treated  as  the  case  demands.  But  there  are  a  few 
rules  and  various  ways,  so  called  dodges,  to  keep  the 
expression  alive  that  apply  to  most  cases.  And  it  is 
the  aim  and  purpose  of  this  series  of  twelve  articles  to 
investigate  more  closely  these  possibilities  of  control, 
to  find  out  whether  there  are  not  other  devices  just  as 
reliable  as  those  practised  today,  and  to  establish  such 
methods  of  procedure  that  will  help  towards  the  por- 
trayal of  individuality  and  a  more  comprehensive  and 
natural  expression.  Most  practitioners  agree  that  sitters 
should  not  be  deliberately  posed  unless  absolutely  un- 
avoidable—  that  they  should  be  induced  to  assume 
natural  positions  by  suggestion.  How  to  make  these 
suggestions  successful  in  daily  studio  practice — that  is 
what  we  want  to  learn  and  know.  Let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  arrive,  during  the  next  twelve  months,  at  some 
valuable  and  practical  conclusions. 
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PRINT  DRYING   DEVICE 

MR.  H.  G.  RYDHOLM,  of  No.  321  Main  Street, 
Sauk  Center,  Minnesota,  has  submitted  to  us 
for  publication  the  following  specifications  and 
illustrations  of  his  device  for  drying  prints,  and  for 
which  he  has  applied  for  a  patent. 

"My  invention  relates   to  drying  of   photographic 
prints,  and  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a  simple  and 
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efficient  apparatus  for  use  in  a  photographic  studio, 
whereby  a  number  of  wet  prints  may  be  subjected  to 
uniform  currents  of  heated  air  for  drying  purposes, 
said  device  at  the  same  time  providing  means  for 
withdrawing  the  heat  from  the  room  so  that  the  same 
may  be  used  with  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  warm 
weather. 
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The  dryer  consists  of  two  cylinders;  the  inner  con- 
tains the  roll  of  blotters  wound  around  a  perforated 
core  and  placed  on  end  within  the  inner  cylinder. 

Any  gasses  or  heated  air  which  do  not  pass  within 


and  through  the  inner  cylinder  will  enter  the  annular 
passageway  between  the  walls  of  the  cylinders  and  be 
carried  out  through  the  pipe  connected  with  direct 
draft.  This  keeps  the  outer  wall  of  the  cylinder  com- 
paratively  cool   and  perfects  the  escape  of  the  heat 
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from  the  dryer  into  the  studio  room,  and  also  carries  off 
all  the  gases  of  the  burner.  If,  however,  it  were  de- 
sired to  throw  said  gases  into  the  room  for  heating  the 
same,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  dampers  may  be  closed 
and  the  top  cover  removed,  in  which  case  all  the  gases 


and  the  surplus  heat  of  the  burner  would  pass  into 
the  room. 

The  perforated  metal  core  takes  24-inch  blotter  and 
any  length  desired,  to  accommodate  the  general  run  of 
work.  The  core  is  15  inches  in  diameter;  this  will  in- 
sure only  a  slight  curl  backward,  even  to  the  large  size 
prints.  It  requires  only  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes 
to  dry. 

The  dryer  can  be  attached  to  an  electric  fan,  and 
the  escaping  heat  would  be  drawn  out  of  the  finishing 
room,  or  connected  to  chimney  flue,  as  I  have  used  it 
with  very  good  results." 
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THE  SEASON'S  GR 

OUR    good  wishes  for   a   JV 
Happy  New   Year  for  t 
ternity  are  as  heartfelt  a 
ing  each  succeeding  season  for 
and  our  resolutions  of  working 
profession  so  as  to  give  it  the  p 
the  sun,  are  as  keen  as  ever. 
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The   article   by   H.   Essenfc 
which  was  reproduced  in  our 
credited  to  The  Schaeffer  Ph< 
an    original    contribution    in 
Mr.  F.  V.  Chambers  of  The 
claims  —  and  rightly  so  —  the 
in  The  Bulletin  of  Photograp 
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In  our  November  issue, 
which  arose  owing  to  a  r 
phone  conversation  betwe 
Ansco  Company  at  Minne; 
we  stated  that  at  the  Nort 
Trophy  was  awarded  to 
ford,  S.  D.,  whereas  Mr. 
the  fact  that  Abel's  Tropl 
hibit  from  the  state  of  Io 
Jorgensen  &  Sorenson,  of 
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Convention,  made  with 
Speedex  No.  3. 
Richard  Salzgeber  and  CO.  Towles, 

Going  to  luncheon  ;    4.  Part  of  the 

C.  Townsend. 
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OUR  COVER  PORTRAIT  AND  THE 
HALL  OF  FAME 

NOTHING  but  the  best  will  suffice"  has  been  for 
twenty  years  the  working  motto  of  Mr.  A.  T. 
Proctor,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  whose  portrait 
appears  on  the  cover  of  Portrait  this  month.  Through 
perseverance  and  close  attention  to  the  many  details 
of  the  study  of  photography  in  all  its  branches  he  has 
built  up  for  himself  a  high  reputation  in  the  photo- 
graphic world  and  has  developed  a  very  profitable 
business.  The  affable  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
he  treats  his  women  patrons  and  children  has  won  him 
a  host  of  friends. 

Mr.  Proctor's  earnest  interest  in  photography  and 
his  pleasing  personality  are  evidenced  by  the  many 
honors  that  have  been  accorded  him  by  his  fellow  mem- 
bers in  the  profession.  In  1903  he  served  as  president 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1910  he  was  elected  president  of  the  P.  A.  of  A., 
after  having  served  on  the  board  for  six  years  as  first 
and  second  vice-president  of  the  association.  He  was 
also  elected  first  president  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  West  Virginia  which  was  organized  at  Park- 
ersburg  during  the  same  year.  At  present  Mr.  Proctor 
holds  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

Mr.  Proctor's  work  has  won  prizes  in  photographic 
exhibitions  both  in  America  and  Europe  to  the  number 
of  thirty-two  awards,  and  his  magnificent  collection  of 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  he  can  display  with 
justifiable  pride.  He  is  a  real  artist  with  exceptional 
ability  and  talent  which  he  willingly  and  cheerfully 
dispenses  to  all  who  come  to  ask  of  him  advice  and 
ideas  or  unbiased  criticism  of  their  work  in  portraiture. 

Cyko  paper  holds  a  high  place  in  Mr.  Proctor's  favor 
and  to  its  use  he  attributes  a  large  measure  of  the  suc- 
cess which  in  the  past  few  years  has  brought  him 
wide  renown. 
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Shortening  days  and  weakening 
light  demand  plates  of  the  ut- 
most  speed,  range  and  vigor  — 

Hammer  Plates  Are  Such! 

Coated  on  NEW  PHOTO  GLASS,  Ham- 
mer's Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  have  the 
record  of  supremacy. 


Hammer's  little  book 

A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

1 29-131  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 


ANSCO 

CAMERAS  £.  SPEEDEX  FILM 


AS  a  Christmas  gift,  even  the  best  equipped 
amateur  will  prize  an  Ansco  Vest-Pocket 
Camera.  The  smallest  and  lightest  camera 
made  that  takes  pictures  1%.  x  V/i  inches, 
it  goes  along  when  a  larger  camera  is  left 
behind.  Not  only  is  it  on  deck  when  a  worth- 
while scene  presents  itself,  but  it  is  constructed 
for  instant  use.  The  pictures  it  takes  are  of 
professional  quality. 

Three  styles — Achromatic, 
Rectilinear  and  Anastigmatic  — 
ranging  from  $7. 50  to  $55.  De- 
scribed in  our  Christmas  booklet 
with  other  Ansco  models  from 
$2  up.  Write  for  it.  Ansco 
Cameras,  Ansco  Speedex  Film 
and  Cyko  Paper  form  the  win- 
ning combination. 

Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  1 
Takes  a  picture  l\  x  ii  inches. 
Equipped  with  Single  Achro- 
matic Lens,  $7.50;  with  Rapid 
Rectilinear  Lens,  $9. 


A  MS  CX>     COM  PA  NY 

BITSTGHiVTVITON,     NEW  YORK 


OUR  BRANCH  OFFICES,  WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AND  WHERE  LOCATED 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Ansco  Bldg.,  1 29-1 31  W.  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City 

ANSCO   COMPANY 

325  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  Market  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

46  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

228  East  Fifth  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

407  North  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Third  Street  and  First  Avenue  North, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
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^  "There's  nothing  ft 

Is  the  invariable  reply  when  one  is  asked 
to  name  another  photographic  paper 
resembling 

Cyko 

The  stereoscopic  effect,  the  tone  gradation, 
the  life,  the  texture,  and  with  it  all  the 
simplicity  with  which  it  produces  the  best 
results  from  any  negative,  give  it  a  dis- 
tinctive place  in  photography. 

A  Cyko  print  is  recognized  at  once, 
whether  produced  on 

Professional  Cyko 

Normal  Cyko 

Contrast  Cyko 

Soft  Cyko 

or 

Enlarging  Cyko 

The  professional  photographer  knows  it, 
the  amateur  finisher  admits  it,  and  the 
amateur  and  the  general  public  will  not 
accept  any  substitute  for  a  Cyko  print. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  O 
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A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAFIURE,  ALSO  PROFIT 
IN  -  PHOTOGRAPHY    AND     COMMITTED     TO    A    "SQUARE    DEAL" 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS,  EDITED  BY 
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ANSCO    ENLARGING    OUTFIT 

THE  Ansco  Enlarging  Outfit  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
demand  manifested  at  the  Indianapolis  convention 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  last 
July  where  the  Outfit  illustrated  on  one  of  the  follow- 
ing pages  was  installed  by  Ansco  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  Enlarging  Cyko  to  the 
attending  photographers. 

The  Outfit  was  made  especially  for  demonstration 
purposes  and  not  intended  for  sale,  but  the  interest  in  it 
was  so  great  that  four  Ansco  salesmen,  each  without 
knowledge  of  the  others'  actions,  sold  at  the  convention 
and  promised  delivery  of  the  original  model  to  four 
different  photographers  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Obviously  its  delivery  was  impossible,  but  banking 
on  the  unusual  demand,  and  working  with  the  original 
model  as  a  pattern,  Ansco  Company  set  seriously  about 
the  problem  of  supplying  these  Enlarging  Outfits  and 
is  now  in  position  to  offer  them  to  the  trade  through  the 
regular  channels. 

The  Ansco  Enlarging  Outfit  consists  of  an  8  x  10 
Enlarging  Camera  with  extension  bellows  and  provided 
with  a  negative  holder  and  ground  glass  carrier; 
copying  board,  or  easel,  and  stand.  The  stand  consists 
of  a  supporting  table,  30  inches  high,  covering  a  floor 
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space  31  by  57  inches.  The  camera  is  fitted  with 
rising  and  sliding  front  for  the  purpose  of  centering  the 
subject,  and  an  extension  cone  is  furnished  for  use 
with  extra  long  focus  lenses. 


The  M-Shaped  Cooper  Hewitt  Tube  in  Ansco  Outfit  No.  54  (for 

direct  current)  or  Ansco  Outfit  No.  64  (for  alternating 

current).    Auxiliary  not  shown 


The  cable  controls  for  operating  the  camera  and  easel 
are  a  special  feature  of  the  Outfit.  These  enable  the 
operator  to  focus  and  adjust  the  size  of  the  enlarge- 
ment at  one  operation  without  shifting  his  position 
from  the  side  of  the  Outfit.  The  illustration  shows  the 
location  of  the  hand-wheels  which  operate  the  control 
cables.  Four  spiral  resistance  springs  are  provided  to 
take  up   all  vibrations  and  jarring  so  that  when  an 
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enlargement  is  being  exposed,  diffusion  or  loss  of  focus 
will  be  avoided.  Two  tension  screws  allow  the  taking 
up  of  any  slack  in  the  cables. 

The  table  upon  which  the  enlarging  camera  is  mounted 
is  30  inches  high  with  top  31  x  57  inches.  It  is  made 
of  whitewood,  dull  finished  in  rich,  dark  mahogany, 
and  the  camera  is  of  mahogany  and  cherry,  finished  to 
match  the  rest  of  the  Outfit.  The  Outfit  presents  a 
handsome  appearance,  although  it  is  built  for  service 
and  durability  rather  than  beauty.  The  length  of  the 
entire  Outfit  is  8  feet  and  its  height 
at  the  easel  is  67  inches. 

With  each  Outfit  is  included  a  ruled 
guide,  which  is  placed  upon  the  easel 
to  assist  the  operator  in  determining 
the  exact  size  of  the  projected  print 
without  difficulty. 

The  Ansco  Enlarging  Outfit  is  de- 
signed for  operation  with  Cooper 
Hewitt  Light  using  either  direct  or 
alternating  current.  This  light  fulfills 
the  conditions  demanded  of  an  arti- 
ficial printing  light  in  that  it  is  steady, 
without  flicker  or  variation,  can  be 
used  without  condensing  lenses  or 
many  dense  mediums  to  get  diffusion, 
does  not  need  constant  trimming,  and 
has  a  long,  useful  life. 

The  quality  of  the  light  is  such  that 
it  brings  out  the  roundness  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  negative  and  does 
not  accentuate  any  coarseness  or  re- 
touching. It  gives  a  strong,  perfectly 
even  field  with  two  sheets  of  ground  glass,  placed  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  The  Outfit  covers  negatives 
up  to  and  including  8  x  10.  This  Light  Outfit  consists 
of  a  special  holder  and  reflector  adapted  to  use  with 


Complete  Light  Out- 
fit mounted  on  stand 
—  showing   Auxiliary 
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the  Ansco  Enlarging  Camera,  and  includes  the  stand. 
It  consists  of  one  M-shaped  automatic  starting  tube, 
with  white  porcelain  enameled  reflector,  adjustable 
heavy  iron  stand,  and  the  special  Ansco  lamp  holder 
with  adapter. 

PRICES  ANSCO   ENLARGING  OUTFIT 

Ansco    Enlarging    Outfit,  complete    without 

light  in  United  States $100.00 

Ansco    Enlarging    Outfit,  complete    without 

light  in  Canada 125.00 

PRICES   ANSCO-COOPER  HEWITT   LIGHT   OUTFITS 

Ansco  Outfit  No.  54,  for  direct  current $62  .00 

Ansco  Outfit  No.  64,  for  alternating  current .  67 .00 
Renewal  tubes  for  either  Outfit 18.00 

When  ordering  for  direct  current,  voltage  to  be  used 
should  be  specified. 

Light  Outfits  will  not  be  sent  by  us  to  Canada,  but 
must  be  ordered  direct  from  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric 
Company,  Eighth  and  Grand  Streets,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


A    RECTIFICATION 


In  our  November  issue,  page  13,  through  an  error 
which  arose  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  in  a  tele- 
phone conversation  between  the  branch  manager  of 
Ansco  Company  at  Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Judd, 
we  stated  that  at  the  Northwestern  Convention,  Abel's 
Trophy  was  awarded  to  the  Keller  Studio  of  Beres- 
ford,  S.  D.,  whereas  Mr.  Abel  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Abel's  Trophy  was  given  for  the  best  ex- 
hibit from  the  state  of  Iowa  only,  and  was  awarded  to 
Jorgensen  &  Sorenson,  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  EXPRESSION  AND  ATTITUDE 
By  Sidney  Allan 

How  to  Guide  the  Sitter  Toward  a 

Natural  Expression 

paper  i.     the  look  of  interest 

HAS  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  the  eyes  in  the 
majority  of  portraits  of  clear  definition  gaze  out 
of  the  picture  at  some  unknown  object  without 
any  special  interest?  They  either  look  straight  at  you 
or  absent-mindedly  into  space.  They  do  not  seem  to  be 
interested  in  any  particular  object.  It  is  not  exactly  a 
stare,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  but  a  stereotype  look 
that  does  not  materially  enhance  the  facial  expression. 
The  animated  look  of  interest  is  missing.  This  is  also 
the  case  in  many  paintings. 

In  photography  the  difficulty  is  largely  due  to  the 

absence  of  any  ob- 
ject of  interest. 
In  most  studios, 
so  unlike  to  the 
painter's  studio, 
there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  look  at. 
The  camera  is  at 
its  best  an  un- 
gainly thing,  and 
the  screens,  back- 
grounds and  other 
paraphernalia, 
even  to  the  furni- 
ture and  proper- 
ties, offer  just  as 
little  occasion  for 
pleasant  contem- 
plation. For  inter- 

Photo  copyrighted  •        i   1 

Portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  mmable       Seconds 
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the  lens  stares  at  the  sitter  and  the  sitter  stares 
at  the  camera  or  into  vacancy.  The  exchange  is  fair. 
The  lens  has  not  seen  more  than  the  martyr  before  it. 
The  glance  is  so  subtle  and  complex,  an  act  of  the  mind 
rather  than  the  will,  that  it  can  not  look  absolutely 
natural  without  some  stimulant  offered  through  the 
sense  of  sight  or  some  mental  suggestion.  Look  at  the 
portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  There  we  have  eyes,  abso- 
lutely clear,  that  look  neither  straight  at  you  nor  into 
vacancy.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  animation 
and  interest,  and  the  twinkle  of  mirth  adds  to  them  the 
touch  of  individual  character. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  eye  is  more  impassive  than 
the  mouth;  this  is  true  in  a  certain  sense.  It  does  not 
affect  as  easily  the  other  features,  still  it  is  even  of 
greater  importance,  as  the  direction  of  the  gaze  deter- 
mines 
not  only 
the  posi- 
tion of 
the  head, 
but  to  a 
large  ex- 
tent the 
entire  at- 
titude. 
The  eye 
pose  is 
one  of 
the  main 
factors  in 
the  con- 
trol of  at- 
titude. 

Place 
a   book 

at      SOme  Portrait  by  Sipprel 
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distance  from  a  seated  figure,  as  shown  in  Sipprel's 
circular  composition,  and  ask  the  person  to  look  side- 
ways at  the  opened  pages.  There  will  be  immediately 
a  slight  craning  of  the  neck,  a  turn  of  the  head,  a  shift- 
ing of  the  shoulders,  the  body  will  fall  into  a  rhythmic 


N.  E.  Gledhill 


"Mrs.  D" 


swing  forward  (in  this  case  emphasized  by  the  drapery) , 
and  even  one  of  the  feet  may  be  lifted  and  shoved 
backward.  Then  again,  suppose  a  lady  placed  directly 
opposite  the  camera,  with  the  face  in  a  line  with  the 
lens,  and  then  direct  her  look  upward  at  a  picture 
hung  at  a  point  about  25  degrees  sideways,  namely, 
"Mrs.  D,"  by  Gledhill.  The  face  is  at  once  trans- 
formed.   Instead  of  a  dull,  listless  look,  the  face  shows 
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animation,  appears  more  natural  and  graceful,  and  all 
without  any  contributary  mental  effort  of  the  sitter 
or  operator.  It  is  strictly  a  mechanician  manipulation. 
Another  example  is  Gottheil's  group.  The  situation 
is  this.  The  chief  clerk  has  found  some  error  in  an 
account.  The  sheet  of  paper  is  the  object  of  interest. 
His  look  is  one  of  serious  inquiry,  glancing  sideways. 
The  two  clerks  to  the  left  look  down  with  more  or  less 
concern.     Their  entire  posture  is  influenced  by  their 


A  Business  Episode,  by  A.  Gottheil 

particular  gaze,  and  the  younger  clerk  to  the  right 
not  directly  addressed,  but  curious,  has  that  far-away 
look  which  again  controls  the  turn  of  his  head  and  the 
slight  list  of  his  body. 

But  the  downward,  upward  or  far-away  glances  are 
not  always  what  one  wants  in  a  picture.  The  straight 
and  sideways  are  much  more  in  demand.  How  can 
the  latter  be  guided?  Would  it  be  advisable  to  intro- 
duce some  object  of  real  interest?  The  photographer 
of  children  has  everything  that  a  nursery  might  con- 
tain, from  cribs  to  wooden  rocking-horses,  to  interest 
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the  little  sitters.  Are  grown-up  folks  so  different  in  this 
respect  to  children!  Hardly,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in 
what  to  get.  Some  practitioners  consider  it  a  bad 
plan  to  set  up  some  object  near  the  person,  as  the 
tendency  is  to  cause  a  staring  expression.  This  hardly 
holds  good  if  the  object  is  really  interesting,  but  it 
should  not  be  of  limited  dimensions.  It  should  have 
sufficient  area  to  allow  the  vision  to  wander  over  the 
field.  Pictures  all  over  the  room,  a  piece  of  statuary,  a 
vase,  a  framed  daguerreotype,  or  some  curious  bric-a- 
brac  might  do,  but  this  has  to  be  left  to  each  practi- 
tioner. Something  is  necessary  if  you  want  to  affect 
the  intellectual  expression  of  the  eye.  Imagine,  for 
instance  the  look  of  increased  interest  in  the  eyes  of  an 
entomologist  if  he  were  suddenly  confronted  with  a  few 
beautiful  specimens!  Of  course,  one  of  the  troubles 
would  be  to  place  them,  as  most  operators  move  so 
much  about  the  camera  that  there  is  no  space  left. 

Nothing  animates  the  eye  more  readily  than  some- 
thing that  would  hold  the  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 
If  the  object  were  suddenly  introduced,  the  head  would 
turn,  and  the  eyes  still  further,  from  the  instinctive 
effort  all  of  us  have  to  see  a  thing  as  quickly  as  possible. 
So  when  there  is  no  special  point  of  interest,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  in  whatever  way  the  head  is  turned  in 
relation  to  the  shoulders,  the  eyes  must  be  turned  still 
farther. 

A  good  rule  is  to  follow  the  direction  of  the  gaze, 
which  should  always  correspond  with  the  apparent 
direction.  Often  in  directing  a  sitter  to  look  at  a  certain 
object  about  the  height  of  the  lens,  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  natural  tendency  most  people  have  to  gaze 
somewhat  below  the  suggested  level,  and  thus  to  give 
the  expression  a  downcast  look,  as  in  the  study  of  the 
Nelson  Studio.  In  this  case  the  special  expression  was 
wanted,  but  it  shows  the  foreshortening  of  the  face  that 
takes  place  involuntarily  if  the  gaze  is  directed  too  low. 
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The  remedy  is  to  direct  the  gaze  higher  than  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  Sometimes  when  the  gaze  is  urged  up- 
ward the  iris  becomes  too  much  covered  by  the  eyelids, 
and  the  white  of  the  eye  shows  on  the  lower  edge.  It  is 
best  to  guide  such  subjects  toward  a  contemplative  at- 
titude. A  good  effect  is  generally  produced  by  turning 
the  head  to  a  direction  out  of  the  vertical,  while  the  eyes 
are  directed  at  a  slight  angle  to  one  side.  There  are 
limits,  of  course,  in  the  direction  which  the  eye  may  as- 
sume, and  it  is  quite  probable  that  weird  or  startling 
expressions  are  caused  by  a  too  great  deviation  from 
the  normal.     A  good  deal  should  be  left  to  the  sitter. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
sitter  to  stare,  use  a  low  key  of  light,  demanding  an 
exposure  of  several  seconds,  and  then  let  the  subject 
wink  the  eyes 
several  times  dur- 
ing exposure.  For 
hollow  eyes  use 
the  light  low 
enough  on  the 
side  so  that  it  gets 
into  the  eyes.  A 
light  eye  should 
be  turned  away 
from  the  light,  and 
in  a  dark  eye  re- 
flections which 
show  with  marked 
effect  on  the  eye- 
ball, should  be 
avoided. 

There  are 
many  ways  that 
help  toward  an 
artistic     eye 

expression.  By  Nelson  Studio 
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IMPORTANT    CHANGE 
IN    PRICES 

SINCE  the  publication 
of  December  Por- 
trait in  which  the 
New  York  Studio  Outfits 
Nos.  i  and  2  were  listed, 
it  has  been  decided  to 
supply  the  No.  2  Outfit 
with  holder  rack  to  take 
six  each  8x10  and  5x7 
Zephyr  double  dry  plate 
holders.  This  rack  is  illus- 
trated herein.  It  is  dull 
finished  in  mahogany,  to 
correspond  with  the  cam- 
era and  stand. 
|*r  jjKf  The    specifications     for 

the  complete  Outfits  are 
now  as  follows:  This  list 
supersedes  all  previous 
lists  and  quotations,  and 
is  in  effect  from  January  1 , 
1916. 

Ansco  Zephyr  Holder  Rack 

NEW  YORK  STUDIO  OUTFIT  No.  1  complete 

8  x  10  11  x  14 
Outfit  complete  comprising  New  York  Portrait 
Camera  with  Benster  Holder,  Automatic  Cab- 
inet Attachment  with  Curtain  Slide  Holder, 
Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand  and  Curtain 
Slide  Holder  Rack $75-o°  $100.00 

WHEN    ORDERED    SEPARATELY 

New  York  Port  rait  Camera  with  Benster  Holder.  35.00  65.00 
Automatic   Cabinet  Attachment  with   Curtain 

Slide  Holder 1750  20.00 

Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand 3°  ■  °°  300° 

i  2 
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8  X  IO  II  x  14 

Holder  Rack  for  Curtain  Slide  Holders $  2 .  00  $  2 .  00 

Extra  Benster  Holders 10 .  00  20 .  00 

Extra  Attachment  Holders  (5  x  7,  4^  x  6K  or 

4X  x  6K)  -ach 2 .  00  2 .  00 

NEW    YORK    STUDIO    OUTFIT    No.  2  complete 
8  x  10  Outfit  complete  comprising  8  x  10  New 

York  Portrait  Camera,  Ansco  Sliding  Ground 

Glass  Attachment  with  8  x  10  double  Zephyr 

Holder,  5x8  diaphragm,  5x7  adapter  with 

5x7     double     Zephyr     Holder,     3^   x   5 

diaphragm,    Ansco    Upright    Studio    Stand 

and  Zephyr  Holder  Rack    $75  .00 

11  x  14  Outfit  complete,  comprising  11  x  14  New 

York  Portrait  Camera  with  11  x  14  Benster 

Holder,  11  x  14  adapter  frame,  Ansco  Sliding 

Ground  Glass  Attachment  with  8  x  10  double 

Zephyr  Holder,  5x8  diaphragm,  5x7  adapt- 
er with  5x7  double  Zephyr  Holder,  3^x5 

diaphragm,    Ansco    Upright    Studio   Stand 

and  Zephyr  Holder  Rack $107  .  50 

WHEN    ORDERED    SEPARATELY 

11  x  14  New  York  Portrait  Camera  with  Benster 

Holder 65  .  00 

8  x  10  New  York  Portrait  Camera  without  Ben- 
ster Holder 25  .  00 

11  x  14  adapter  frame 3  .  50 

Ansco  Ground  Glass  Attachment  with  8  x  iodouble 

Zephyr  dry  plate  holder  and  5x8  diaphragm.  .  17.50  17.50 
5x7    Adapter  with    5x7    double   Zephyr  dry 

plate  holder  and  3>?  x  5  diaphragm 8 .  00  8 .  oc 

Ansco  Upright  Studio  Stand 30.00  30.00 

Holder  Rack  for  Zephyr  Holders 2.50  2.50 

Extra  Benster  Holder 20 .  00 

Extra  double  Zephyr  dry  plate  holder  8x10...  2  .  00  2 .  00 

Extra  double  Zephyr  dry  plate  holder  5x7...  125  1.25 


PROPER  CREDIT 
The  article  by  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  which  was  re- 
produced in  our  November  number  and  credited  to  The  Schaeffer 
Photo  Journal,  appeared  as  an  original  contribution  in  that  mag- 
azine, whereas  Mr.  F.  V.  Chambers  of  The  Bulletin  of  Photogra- 
phy claims — and  rightly  so — that  the  article  first  appeared  in 
The  Bulletin  of  Photography. 
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Portrait  by  Pearl  Cr. 
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OUR  COVER  PORTRAIT  AND  THE  HALL  OF  FAME 

IN  THE  quaint  old  Latin  Quarter  of  New  York  city, 
where  artistic  and  literary  genius  burn  quietly,  is 
3qK  Washington  Square.  Upon  the  door  is  no 
emblazoned  name-plate.  No  exhibition  case — no  sign 
proclaims  the  presence  of  a  photographic  business,  but 
inside  is  the  busy  workshop  of  Pearl  Grace  Loehr. 

This  is  the  woman,  who  in  her  struggle  for  a  profes- 
sional foothold  in  New  York  city  had  to  go  into  home 
photography  because  she  could  not  afford  a  studio,  and 
who  is  now,  not  only  an  authority  in  her  work,  but  who 
has  helped  to  lift  home  photography  to  a  high  artistic 
standard  in  the  profession. 

Miss  Loehr  comes  from  Indiana,  and  she  quietly 
insists  that  she  brought  from  the  West  just  one  dom- 
inant characteristic — determination;  but  coupled  with 
this  quiet  determination  has  been  a  rare  personality 
which  was  her  only  capital  in  establishing,  without  influ- 
ence, or  even  acquaintances,  a  business  in  the  one  city 
where  "  Only  those  survive  who  have  a  message  to  give." 

The  trials  and  troubles  of  business  struggles  for 
success  and  for  financial  returns  all  drop  into  insignif- 
icance when  her  work  is  mentioned.  Portraits,  portraits 
of  babies — "The  smaller  the  better,"  she  says,  "for 
each  tiny  mite  has  just  as  much  individual  character  as 
any  of  the  grown-ups."  She  proves  this  by  a  port- 
folio of  baby  studies.  Simple,  low  tones,  soft  gray 
enlarged  prints  of  an  extraordinary  individual  stamp 
that  carry  with  them  the  fascinating  sense  of  having 
been  brought  to  the  finish  by  one  hand  and  one  mind, 
working  out  an  idea  of  a  dominant  thought. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  a  personality  that  can 
portray  babies  as  also  reproducing  the  tender,  time- 
marked  face  of  the  aged  grandmother.  Babies  and  grand- 
mothers— the  idea  is  inseparable;  and  in  viewing  these 
pictures  we  realize  that  their  recording  is  a  great  art. 

is 
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HAMMER   PLATES 

ARE  BEATING  THEIR  OWN  RECORDS 
OF  SUPREMACY 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  are  unexcelled 
for  all  around  work,  while  recent  improvements 
in  manufacture  make  Hammer's  Extra  Fast 
Orthochromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic 
Plates  ideal  for  color  work.  They  possess 
greatly  increased  color   range  and  efficiency. 
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Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2. 
Takes  a  picture  2i  x  3  j  in. 
Equipped  with  F  6.3  Ansco 
Anastigmat  Lens,  $25.  With 
F  7.5  Modico  Anastigmat 
Lens,  $15. 
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The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


HE    Ansco 

Vest-Pocket 
Camera     No.    2 
ranks   as  one    of 
the  great  recent 
Ansco     inven- 
tions.   The     micrometer 
focusing  device  makes  pos- 
sible the  use  of  its  high  grade 
anastigmat  lens  and  shutter 
at  full  opening. 

The  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2  is 
the  smallest  and  lightest  camera 
made  to  take  2%x3%  pictures. 
It  is  replacing  the  pocket  diary, 
because  pictures  taken  with  it  tell 
stories  quicker  and  better  than 
words.  No  posing  or  seeking 
the  best  light  necessary.  It  takes 
the  picture  where  the  picture  is, 
and  takes  it  right.  Send  for 
specimen  picture. 

Ask  to  see  the  Ansco  V-P  No. 
2  at  the  nearest  dealer's.  Catalog 
from  him  or  us  free  upon  request. 
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^  "There's  nothing  \\ 

quite  like  it" 

Is  the  invariable  reply  when  one  is  asked 
to  name  another  photographic  paper 
resembling 

Cyko 

The  stereoscopic  effect,  the  tone  gradation, 
the  life,  the  texture,  and  with  it  all  the 
simplicity  with  which  it  produces  the  best 
results  from  any  negative,  give  it  a  dis- 
tinctive place  in  photography. 

A  Cyko  print  is  recognized  at  once, 
whether  produced  on 

Professional  Cyko 

Normal  Cyko 

Contrast  Cyko 

Soft  Cyko 

or 

Enlarging  Cyko 

The  professional  photographer  knows  it, 
the  amateur  finisher  admits  it,  and  the 
amateur  and  the  general  public  will  not 
accept  any  substitute  for  a  Cyko  print. 

J  Ansco  Company 
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Kansas  City  Branch  of  Ansco  Company 

WE  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  opening  on 
January  15, 191 6,  of  the  Kansas  City  branch  of 
Ansco  Company,  at  920-922  Grand  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

That  office  will  take  care  of  all  the  business  hereto- 
fore attended  to  by  Ansco  Company  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  which  branch  has  been  discontinued.  The  Kansas 
City  office  has  been  established  with  the  idea  of 
giving  better  service  to  our  dealers  in  the  territory 
formerly  served  by  the  St.  Louis  office,  namely,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Southern  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma, 
Colorado,  Eastern  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and 
Southern  Wyoming. 

Mr.  C.  E.  King,  formerly  manager  of  Ansco  Com- 
pany's Cincinnati  branch,  is  in  charge  of  the  Kansas 
City  office. 


New  Quarters  for  Ansco  Company  in  Canada 

Due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  business  of  Ansco  Com- 
pany in  Canada  the  Toronto  branch  office  has  been 
obliged  to  seek  larger  and  better  quarters,  and  since 
January  12,  1916,  has  been  housed  at  347  Adelaide 
Street,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

From  that  place  Ansco  Company  expects  to  be  able 
to  give  efficient  service  to  its  many  Canadian  dealers. 
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Brown  Mottles  in  Stock 

OCCASIONALLY  we  receive  a  complaint  from  a 
photographer  enclosing  prints  which  show  a 
peculiar  black  mottled  effect  in  the  stock  which 
is  only  noticeable  when  the  print  is  examined  by  trans- 
mitted light.  This  trouble  has  every  appearance  of  a 
defect  in  the  raw  stock,  as  the  mottles  do  not  appear 
in  any  particular  place  in  the  print  but  are  scattered 
and  of  peculiar  formation. 

After  a  number  of  tests  at  our  research  laboratory,  a 
similar  effect  was  produced  by  using  a  very  strong  acid 
shortstop  on  the  prints,  leaving  them  in  this  bath  from 
10  to  45  minutes.  After  removal  a  number  of  trans- 
parent spots  were  noticeable  which  immediately  dis- 
appeared after  the  prints  had  been  toned  in  a  hypo 
alum  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  was  not  allowed 
to  rise  above  1200  Fahrenheit.  By  allowing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  to  rise  from  1300  to  1600  however, 
these  spots  became  a  dark  brown  which  appeared  black 
to  the  naked  eye  when  the  prints  were  dried.  We  failed 
to  note  this  trouble  when  the  shortstop  was  made  up 
as  recommended  in  The  Professional  Cyko  Pointer. 
Extreme  care  should  be  observed  in  purchasing 
acetic  acid  as  it  is  made  of  several  different  strengths 
and  every  photographer  should  insist  on  the  commer- 
cial grade  when  purchasing  from  the  local  supply  house. 
The  following  list  published  by  Merck  shows  the 
different  grades: 

No.  1  Acetic  Acid 99-5% 

No.  2  Glacial  Acetic  Acid 96    % 

No.  3  Acid  Acetic 90    % 

No.  4  Acid  Acetic 36    % 

No.  5  Acid  Acetic  Diluted  (Commercial) ...   30    % 
The  No.  5,  or  as  it  is  commonly  known  No.  8  or 
28%.  is  only  one- third  as  strong  as  the  glacial  acetic 
and  should  always  be  purchased  for  photographic  pur- 
poses unless  glacial  is  specified. 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

By  Sidney  Allan 

IT.     THE  CONTROL  OF  FACIAL  EXPRESSION 

THE  old  style  request  "Look  pleasant,  please!"  was 
after  all  not  so  wide  of  the  mark,  as  the  sitter's  en- 
deavor to  do  so  sometimes  produced  a  vague  smile 
in  the  face,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
any  upward  tendency  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
considerably  brightens  the  general  countenance  of 
the  face.  Of  course,  nobody  but  a  musical  comedy 
girl  with  a  generous  supply  of  teeth,  can  smile  to  order, 
and  the  coaxing  remark  has  grown  to  be  somewhat 
old-fashioned. 

What  is  the  substitute,  because  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  divorce  the  sitter  from  the  evil  of  self-con- 
sciousness without  maneuvers  of  some  kind?  For  the 
moment  we  realize  that  everything  is  ready  to  per- 
manently fix  the  impression,  that  peculiar  nervous 
action  takes  place  in  the  face  of  the  sitter  which  results 
in  an  uncharacteristic  and  ungenuine  expression. 
What  are  the  controlling  muscles  that  marshal  them- 
selves to  strained  positions  they  are  not  wont  to 
assume  under  ordinary  conditions?  Largely  those 
that  control  the  movements  of  the  mouth  and  the  lines 
of  the  lips.  And  in  the  mouth  line  is  everything,  as 
the  non-actinic  color  of  the  lips  hinders  the  successful 
representation  of  lightness  and  transparency  of  shadow, 
and  renders  the  brightest  and  most  beautiful  passages 
in  a  reverse  fashion.  It  is  furthermore  most  unruly  to 
any  personal  effort  of  the  sitter.  At  the  same  time, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  more  immediately  responsive  to 
outside  suggestion  than  the  eye,  and  thus  the  desired  sig- 
nature of  character  through  the  agency  of  the  mouth  is  in 
a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
The  suggestion  "look  pleasant"  should  be  changed 
into  the  subtler ' '  think  of  something  pleasant. ' '  Painters 
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talk  to  their  sitters.  So  should  photographers  really  con- 
verse, not  merely  throw  in  a  disconnected  sentence  now 
and  then.  How  peculiarly  mobile  and  quickly  respon- 
sive the  mouth  is  you  can  notice  in  Pohle's  picture  of  a 
young  girl.  We  can  almost  be  certain  that  the  photog- 
rapher made  a  flattering  or  humorous  remark  which 


Photograph  by  Frederick  Pohle 

was  the  prime  instigator  in  the  instantaneous  change 
of  expression.  You  become  conscious  even  of  the 
flicker  of  appreciation  in  the  half  suppressed  smile. 
All  there  is  in  this  portrait  of  ease  and  naturalness  of 
expression  is  due  to  the  mouth  and  its  surroundings. 
The  young  lady  was  not  self  conscious  at  the  moment 
but  occupied  by  some  appreciative  thought. 

Still  there  are  many  other  agencies  at  work,  details 
that  to  a  careless  or  unobservant  mind  might  seem  too 
insignificant  to  pay  any  attention  to.    The  turn  of  the 
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head  one  inch  this  way  or  that,  the  raising  of  the  eyes 
ever  so  little,  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Then 
again  some  people  turn  the  head  more  gracefully  in  one 
direction  than  another,  the  head  seems  well  balanced 
in  one  instance,  while  in  the  other  the  lines  of  the  neck 
and  shoulders  may  form  a  too  decided  angle.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  is  too  insignificant  to  notice,  but  most  of  these 
conditions  can  be  overcome  by  technical  manipulation. 


By  W.  E.  Gledhill 

But  the  matter  of  the  most  suitable  facial  expression 
demands  constant  observation  from  the  moment  the 
sitter  is  introduced  into  the  studio.  This  must  be 
done  at  such  moments  when  she  or  he  is  not  actually 
posing;  in  that  way  one  may  discover  some  peculiar 
little  habit  or  some  particularly  characteristic  attitude. 
The  contemplative  person  should  give  no  trouble. 
Like  the  old  lady  in  Gledhill's  picture,  her  habit  is 
to  sit  without  moving.  Such  a  person  can  be  posed  at 
leisure,  and  then  be  asked  not  to  take  notice  of  any- 
thing, but  just  to  think  about  the  thing  that  gives  her 
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most  concern  in  life.  A  well-to-do  and  influential  man 
of  affairs,  possessed  of  a  face  of  great  character,  as  in 
Frank  Scott  Clark's  portrait,  need  not  even  be  asked 
to  look  interested,  he  will  do  best  as  he  is.  While  a 
poseur  as  we  see  in  Duhrkoop's  capital  delineation  is 
unmanageable;  however  you  may  try  to  divert  him  he 
will  serenely  remain  conscious  of  posing.  Actors  and 
professional  people  generally  evince  a  desire  to  pose 
and  as  the  pose  belongs  to  their  likeness,  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  make  their  characteristic  attitudes  pic- 
torial.    Pohle's  portrait  of  a  musician  merely  shows  a 

face  that  tries 
to  look  pleas- 
ant. It  is  not 
always  possi- 
ble  to  ani- 
mate features 
by  conversa- 
tion  ;  some 
are  too  stolid, 
others  too 
preoccupied. 
They  cannot 
be  drawn  out 
of  themselves 
unless  you 
can  broach 
their  favorite 
topic  or  spe- 
cial hobby. 
Still  it  is  up 
to  the  oper- 
ator not  to  make  a  too  obvious  mistake  to  cause 
a  jocular  person  to  look  haughty,  or  a  serious,  pensive 
person  to  grin.  A  suitable  expression,  with  a  regard 
to  the  fitness  of  surroundings,  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins  in  other  directions,  and  it  is  therefore  most  essential 
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By  Frank  Scott  Clark 
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that  it  is  seized  whenever  it  makes  its  appearance. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  opportune  to  squeeze  the  bulb 
immediately  after  the  sitter  has  finished  a  sentence 
and  before  the  vital  force  which  prompted  the  remark 
has  had  time  to  evaporate.  A  sharp  "Excuse  me" 
driven  right  into  the  middle  of  a  remark  might  also 


Photo  by  Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


preserve  the  special  expression  while  the  shutter  is  open. 
The  operator's  general  manner  too  needs  cultivation. 
He  must  be  neither  too  free  with  the  sitter,  not  too 
machine-like  in  his  manners  and  conversation.  Mis- 
souri manners  would  not  go  in  any  of  the  Lake  cities. 
He  should  be  a  person  of  tact,  somewhat  of  a  diplomat, 
meeting  sitters  on  their  own  grounds.  With  a  man 
of  about  his  own  station  of  life  he  may  swap  yarns  in- 
timately, and  perhaps  smoke  with  him  to  put  him  at 
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his  ease,  while  with  a  person  out  of  his  circle,  he  may 
still  talk  freely,  but  introducing  just  that  slight  note 
of  respect  which  the  client  will  expect.  In  the  case  of 
ladies,  too,  this  same  rule  applies,  to  be  careful  to  treat 
every  sitter  with  politeness,  and  if  it  should  be  a  well- 
known  society  lady  to  show  her  the  little  courtesies 
which  she  is  entitled  to  without  bowing  and  scraping 
to  her. 

The  operator  should  also  school  himself  into  a  quiet, 
easy,  yet  business-like  manner  of  arranging  his  light- 
ing, backgrounds,  etc.,  so  that  by  his  own  example  the 
sitter  will  become  composed  and  less  likely  to  be  flus- 
tered and  self-conscious  by  the  thought  that  all  this 

fussing  and  dodging 
about  is  for  her  ben- 
efit. 

Successful  opera- 
ting, then,  depends 
to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent upon  these  ap- 
parently trivial  mat- 
ters, but  besides 
these  one  other 
piece  of  advice  can- 
not be  too  forcibly 
expressed.  Try  to 
improve  each  ex- 
pression by  some 
mental  suggestion, 
By  Frederick  Pohie  so  that  you  can  take 

credit  to  yourself 
for  having  mirrored  in  the  face  an  additional  touch 
of  convincing  naturalness,  may  it  be  the  play  of 
thought  and  feeling,  a  latent  smile  or  reserved  senti- 
ment, which  upon  closer  observation,  lie  hidden  even 
under  the  calmest  and  most  phlegmatic  exteriors. 
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Prepared  Developer  for  Professional  Cyko 

A  DEVELOPER  for  Professional  Cyko,  put  up 
in  convenient  form  which  gives  the  results  of 
the  regular  formula  as  given  in  the  instruction 
sheets  and  Pro- 
fessional Cyko 
Pointer  has  been 
prepared  by  Ansco 
Company  and  is  now 
ready  for  the  trade. 

A  photograph  of 
the  package  is  repro- 
duced on  this  page. 
The  contents  are 
sufficient  for  64 
ounces  i}/2  gallon) 
of  solution  and  com- 
plete directions  for 
its  use  are  given  on 
the  label.  The  for- 
mula follows: 


Formula  Developer 

Water 40  oz.  64  oz. 

Metol 15  gr.  24  gr. 

Hydrochinon 60  gr.  96  gr. 

Sodium    Sulphite    (dried 

powdered) ^oz.  350  gr. 

Sodium  Carbonate  (dried 

powdered) Yi  oz.  350  gr. 

Potassium  Bromide 40  gr.  64  gr. 

Price,  Professional  Cyko  Developer  (for  3^  gallon 
solution) $   .45 
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The  Question  of  Light  for  Enlarging 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

October  16,  1915. 
Ansco  Company, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  article 
on  "Enlargements,  Influence  of  Light  Source,  Exposure 
and  Development"  in  the  October  Portrait. 

Have  you  made  any  experiments  with  the  new  nitro- 
gen Mazda  lamp?  I  understand  some  professional 
photographers  are  using  it.  The  light  from  this  lamp 
is  much  whiter  than  the  original  Mazda  lamp.  The 
manufacturers  claim  that  the  quality  of  light  produced 
more  nearly  approaches  daylight  than  any  other  lamp. 
It  produces  more  heat  than  the  old  Mazda,  but  not  so 
much  as  an  arc  light,  and  does  not  require  condensers, 
rheostat,  etc.  A  100- watt  lamp  produces  125  candle- 
power  against  80  candlepower  in  the  old  style  Mazda, 
and  in  the  larger  lamps  the  ratio  is  increased  in  favor 
of  the  nitrogen  lamp. 

My  idea  is  that  if  the  quality  of  this  new  light  is 
correct,  it  will  be  very  convenient  for  both  amateurs 
and  professionals  who  want  to  do  enlarging,  as  these 
lamps  are  to  be  had  in  various  sizes  from  100-watt  up 
to  750  or  even  1000. 

If  you  know  anything  of  the  value  of  this  lamp  for 
this  purpose,  I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

Yours  truly, 
I.  H.  Carothers,  Vice-President. 
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Bingham  ton,  N.  Y.,  October  22,  191 5. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Carothers,  Vice-President, 

The  Capital  City  Commercial  College, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Dear  sir: 

Your  letter  of  the  16th  has  been  referred  to  the 
Research  Laboratory  for  reply.  Our  experience  with 
the  nitrogen  Mazda  lamp  has  not  been  altogether 
encouraging.  The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  any 
long  filament  lamp  is  that  we  must  either  interpose 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  ground-glass  or  hang  the 
lamp  a  considerable  distance  from  the  negative.  In 
either  case  the  strength  of  the  light  is  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  out  of  the  question  even  with  a  properly  con- 
structed reflector  to  bring  a  Mazda  lamp  or  any  other 
filament  lamp  close  enough  to  the  negative  to  utilize 
its  full  value;  whereas  an  arc  lamp  of  the  same  candle- 
power  used  with  a  condenser  makes  available  nearly 
the  full  value  of  the  light.  The  new  Mazda  lamps  are 
really  a  very  great  improvement  over  the  old  for 
illuminating  purposes,  but  in  enlarging  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  problem  quite  apart  from  ordinary  illumination, 
and  you  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  adapting  a 
Mazda  lamp  for  enlarging  purposes,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  give  very  long  exposures.  Of  course,  for 
enlarging  from  very  small  negatives  a  Mazda  lamp  may 
be  safely  brought  very  much  closer,  and  it  will  cover 
fairly  well  the  small  field,  but  for  negatives  from  4x5 
and  larger  the  lamp  is  impracticable.  Those  who  do 
not  wish  to  use  an  arc  lamp  will  find  the  next  best 
thing  in  the  new  U-shaped  Cooper-Hewitt  lamp. 

We  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  inconvenience  in  the 
use  of  a  small  45 °  hand-feed  arc  lamp  with  a  rheostat 
adapted  to  the  ordinary  house  light  circuit.  This  con- 
sumes from  four  to  five  amperes  of  current.  The  cost  of 
such  a  lamp  is  not  more  than  $15.00,  and  in  the  end  is 
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much  more  economical.  Mazda  lamps,  owing  to  the 
great  amount  of  heat  generated,  especially  those  having 
a  blue  bulb,  soon  break.  With  the  small  arc  lamp,  the 
only  expense  is  the  carbons.  There  are  a  number  of  com- 
plete equipments  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  reason- 
able price  which  will  be  found  extremely  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  the  above  information  we  enclose  here- 
with a  print  showing  an  arrangement  of  light  which  we 
have  found  highly  satisfactory  for  enlarging  purposes. 
This  consists  of  a  box  16  inches  square  with  a  white  back 
to  act  as  reflector;  four  Mazda  lamps,  150- watt  each, 
are  arranged  in  the  corners  in  the  position  shown,  and 
one  60- watt  lamp  in  the  center  to  fill  in  the  illumination 
at  this  point.  It  is  necessary  to  arrange  these  lamps 
exactly  in  this  manner,  as  otherwise  the  illumination 
will  not  be  even  over  the  plate.  The  box  need  not  be 
16  inches  square  if  it  is  intended  for  use  with  smaller 
negatives,  and  the  size  of  the  lamps  will,  of  course,  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  box. 

In  building  the  box,  the  front  is  arranged  with 
grooves  to  take  one  or  more  sheets  of  ground-glass. 
This  ground-glass  is  masked  with  black  paper,  leaving 
an  opening  a  little  smaller  than  the  camera  back. 
The  camera  is  then  backed  up  against  the  ground- 
glass.  The  box  should  be  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
lamps  to  clear  the  ground-glass  by  about  two  inches. 
The  box  has  a  double  bottom  in  which  holes  are  bored 
for  ventilation.  About  three  half-inch  holes  are  bored 
on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  bottom,  and  three  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  upper  bottom,  thus: 
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This  gives  ventilation  without  admitting  light.  The 
top  of  the  box  may  be  conveniently  arranged  with  a 
small  chimney  of  a  type  to  exclude  light  as  per  pencil 
sketch. 

You  will  find  this  equipment  very  satisfactory. 
With  the  arrangement  outlined  in  the  above  photo- 
graph the  box  can  be  brought  quite  close  to  the  negative 
and  still  give  even  illumination.  We  would  suggest  for 
5x7  negatives  a  box  10  or  12  inches  square,  using  80 
or  100-watt  lamps  in  the  corners  with  a  30-watt  lamp 
in  the  center. 

Thanking  you  for  your  inquiry  and  trusting  to  be  of 
further  service  to  you,  we  are, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ansco  Company. 


How  to  Order  Light  Outfits  for  Ansco 
Enlarging  Outfits 

When  ordering  the  Ansco-Cooper-Hewitt  Light  Out- 
fits it  is  necessary  to  specify: 

1.  If  for  direct  current,  the  voltage  to  be  used. 

2.  If  for  alternating  current,  the  voltage  to  be  used, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  the  number  of  cycles.  The 
Ansco  Enlarging  Outfit  with  Cooper-Hewitt  Light  was 
fully  described  in  Portrait  for  January,  191 6,  but 
this  very  important  point  in  regard  to  ordering  was 
inadvertently  omitted. 
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Portrait  by  E.  Willard  Spurr 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

THE  studio  of  E.  Willard  Spurr  is  a  real  art  studio 
where  pictures  are  to  be  seen  that  have  won  gold 
medals  and  silver  loving  cups,  trophies  and  inter- 
state awards.  The  high-class  styles  in  vogue  are 
always  shown  in  his  portfolios;  individuality  and 
originality  are  the  earmarks  of  Spurr  art  productions. 
Every  year  he  inspects  the  rare  collections  of  portraits 
in  the  leading  art  museums  so  as  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  ever-rising  art  sentiment  of  the  world  in  all  branches, 
oil,  pastel  and  water  color. 

It  is  only  seven  years  since  Mr.  Spurr  opened  his 
one-man  studio  in  the  Syndicate  Building,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  but  this  short  time  witnessed  such  growth  in  the 
volume  of  business  that  he  was  forced  to  remove  two 
years  ago  to  the  present  location  on  East  Fourth  Street, 
where  four  times  the  amount  of  floor  space  is  utilized. 
No  expense  has  been  spared  in  making  the  studio  an 
ideal  one,  and  the  existing  business  is  the  fruit  of  un- 
tiring energy,  courteous  and  efficient  service. 

Sentiment  exists  less  in  the  subject  than  in  the  artist. 
The  true  artistic  temperament  with  years  of  technical 
training  is  able  to  interpret  and  depict  the  personality 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  likeness  vivid  and  im- 
pressive. Mr.  Spurr's  great  ambition  has  been  the 
representation  of  true  character  in  its  ruggedness  or 
tenderness — a  perfect  likeness  rather  than  the  idealizing 
of  faces,  and  this  faithful  style  of  portrayal  has  become 
well  known  and  appreciated  by  a  large  patronage. 
Child  photography  is  a  specialty  at  the  Spurr  studio, 
where  the  photographing  of  children  and  babies  is  made 
a  delightful  work,  and  where  a  fond  mother  seeking  a 
true  picture  of  her  child  is  not  disappointed. 

At  the  last  Northwestern  convention  held  in  Des 
Moines,  Mr.  Spurr  won  First  Gold  Medal  in  the 
pictorial  class  for  four  sepia  prints, 1 1  x  14,  on  Cyko  Buff. 
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The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


HE    Ansco 

Vest-Pocket 
Camera     No.    2 
ranks   as  one    of 
the  great  recent 
Ansco     inven- 
tions.   The     micrometer 
focusing  device  makes  pos- 
sible the  use  of  its  high  grade 
anastigmat  lens  and  shutter 
at  full  opening. 

The  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  2  is 
the  smallest  and  lightest  camera 
made  to  take  2/4x3%  pictures. 
It  is  replacing  the  pocket  diary, 
because  pictures  taken  with  it  tell 
stories  quicker  and  better  than 
words.  No  posing  or  seeking 
the  best  light  necessary.  It  takes 
the  picture  where  the  picture  is, 
and  takes  it  right.  Send  for 
specimen  picture. 

Ask  to  see  the  Ansco  V-P  No. 
2  at  the  nearest  dealer's.  Catalog 
from  him  or  us  free  upon  request. 
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Enlarging  thin 
and  weak 
amateur  negatives 

Thin  negatives  worthy  of  being  en- 
larged because  full  of  human  interest 
have  heretofore  found  their  way  to  the 
scrapheap.  No  enlarging  paper  on  the 
market  was  capable  of  correcting  the 
technical  deficiency  of  such  negatives, 
until  the  advent  of 
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of  negatives  otherwise  unprintable. 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

How  to   Guide   the    Sitter  Toward   a  Natural 
Expression 

By  Sidney  Allan 

III.      THE   MECHANISM   OF   MOVEMENT   IN 
STANDING  POSITIONS 

THE  most  common  fault  in  three-quarter  or  full 
figure  poses  is  that  they  are  too  obvious.  This  is 
generally  expressed  in  indecision,  or  a  too  con- 
scious strain  after  attitude.  The  first  element  of  suc- 
cess, therefore,  must  be  flexibility,  the  relaxation 
natural  to  the  figure  when  it  is  unconsciously  at  ease. 

In  bust  portraits,  freedom  of  movement  is  barred  to  a 
certain  extent.  The  sitter  is  too  near  the  camera.  In 
standing  positions,  the  sitter  can  move  about  more 
unconcerned,  get  interested  in  some  object,  and  fall 
into  some  phase  of  natural  action.  It  depends  on  the 
operator's  skill  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
seize  the  opportune  moment,  which  guarantees  grace  of 
line  and  an  animated  and  characteristic  pose.  The  eye 
of  the  operator  must  acquire  the  habit  of  taking  in  the 
sitter  at  one  glance.  He  should  keep  the  model  igno- 
rant of  his  motive,  and  not  mention  the  method  by 
which  he  intends  to  secure  a  result,  for  he  is  bound  to 
get  nothing  but  a  stagey  effect  by  asking  a  model  to 
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"Alice' 
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assume  a  particular  pose.  Sitters  in  such  cases  are  apt 
to  display  their  ability  at  posing,  and  from  time  to 
time  supply  distracting  suggestions;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  model  is  compliance  and  plia- 
bility. The  operator  may  gain  a  definite  idea  of  what 
he  intends  to  embody  as  soon  as  he  meets  a  person,  or  it 
may  come  to  him  gradually  by  some  gesture  or  motion, 
but  the  wisest  way  is  to  keep  it  to  himself  and  work  it 
out  upon  his  subject  by  suggestion. 

Of  course,  no  fixed  rules  can  be  formulated  for  secur- 
ing natural  attitudes.  There  exists,  however,  three 
physiological  factors  which  dominate  all  motion  of  the 
human  body,  processes  that  underlie  all  graceful  action 
and  postures.  They  are  the  position  of  the  feet  in 
standing  positions,  the  motion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  changes  of  the  spinal  curve 
in  both  standing  and  seated  positions. 

Look  at  the  position  of  the  feet  in  Chase's  por- 
trait "Alice."  In  all  graceful  standing  positions,  you 
will  always  encounter  the  same  relation  of  the  feet 
— the  heel  of  the  more  extended  foot  would,  if  pulled 
up  to  the  other,  meet  it  at  right  angles  or  almost  so. 
Nearly  all  the  full  length  figures  in  the  portraits  of 
Velasquez  and  Van  Dyck  stand  that  way.  Whenever  the 
position  is  exactly  rectangular,  the  posture  of  the  body 
becomes  a  trifle  strained  or  affected.  A  slight  deviation 
is  better,  but  the  principle  in  itself  is  infallible.  The 
attitude  of  Chase's  young  girl  is  a  direct  pose.  It  is 
possible  for  a  figure  to  assume  such  an  attitude  for  a 
moment  while  skipping  about  the  room,  but  to  make  it 
permanent  photographically,  it  had  to  be  very  carefully 
arranged.  To  have  it  look  natural  would  depend  more 
on  the  model  than  on  the  operator.  While  in  Whistler's 
"Yellow  Buskin  Lady"  we  have  a  very  natural  pose 
of  arrested  motion.  Here  the  opportune  moment 
has  been  fully  utilized.  Whether  it  is  photographically 
possible    is    doubtful    on    account    of    the    backward 
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By  James  McNeill,  Whistler 
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slant  of  the  figure,  which  would  foreshorten  badly. 
The  position  of  the  feet  is  following  out  the  above  for- 
mula, only  that,  by  raising  the  one  foot,  the  same  is 
represented  at  the  instant  of  changing  its  position. 
Yet  all  graceful  walking  is  done  on  the  same  principle. 
Of  course,  we  can  not  teach  people  to  walk  gracefully 
under  the  skylight ;  but  we  should  realize  whether  they 
do  or  not,  and  it  should  influence  our  judgment  how  far 
a  model  is  able  to  contribute  toward  a  pictorial  effect. 
A  person  that  stands  awkwardly  is  better  not  depicted 
that  way. 

With  the  rectangular  position  of  the  feet,  the  weight  of 
the  body  will  generally  rest  upon  one  foot  only,  and  the 
hip  will  be  thrown  out  and  the  shoulder  lowered  in  con- 
sequence on  the  same  side.  This  gives  a  certain  pic- 
turesque swing  to  the  body,  and  a  turn  of  the  head  will 
supply  additional  grace  to  the  movement.  But  it 
should  be  attempted  only  with  people  who  move  that 
way  naturally.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the  standing 
pose  with  both  feet  bearing  the  weight  equally  will  do. 
The  body  can  be  rendered  tense  and  well  balanced  as  in 
Chase's  "Lady  in  Black.' '  Also  in  this  position  one  hip 
can  be  thrown  out,  particularly  if  one  arm  is  placed 
akimbo  and  used  as  a  kind  of  lever,  but  the  move- 
ment produced  thereby,  a  certain  rhythmic  twist,  is 
only  within  the  hips,  and  throws  the  shoulder  on  the 
same  side  backward.  It  only  slightly  affects  the 
lower  anatomy  while  with  the  rectangular  position  the 
entire  side  of  the  body  assumes  a  more  picturesque 
appearance.  But  whenever  a  standing  position  looks 
somewhat  dull  and  lacks  animation,  it  is  advisable  to 
suggest  to  the  sitter  to  put  one  hand  on  the  hip  and  to 
"brace  up.' '    The  hand  may  be  dropped  again. 

The  energy  of  a  pose  has  its  cause  in  the  sitter's  back- 
bone; that  is,  in  the  general  alertness  of  the  torso,  rather 
than  in  the  disposition  of  the  limbs.  In  standing  posi- 
tions the  spine  should  be  braced  rather  than  relaxed. 
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In  all  three  figures  we  have  discussed  the  spine  is 
braced.  It  lends  virility  to  the  entire  attitude,  even  if 
the  spinal  curve  is  not  seen.  It  jerks  back  the  shoulders 
and  throws  out  the  chest,  and  gives  to  the  spinal  column 
in  profile  and  three-quarter  back  views,  a  good  decided 
concave  curve.  With  seated  figures  the  spine  again  is 
the  great  factor — -but  of  that  in  another  chapter  at  fuller 
length.  There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  which 
should  be  mentioned  now.  The  shape  of  the  spinal 
curve  in  relaxation  is  more  or  less  convex,  completely 
so  if  leaning  forward  you  allow  yourself  to  fall  into  a 
heap.  The  shoulders  fall  forward  and  even  the  head 
droops  and  the  legs  lose  their  firmness;  naturally  this 
is  not  permissible  in  standing  positions.  But  in  a  seated 
position,  strange  to  say,  the  convex  curve  expresses 
relaxation  only  to  a  certain  point.  In  A.  T.  Proctor's 
pose  the  body  is  shifted  forward  considerably;  this 
generally  would  express  relaxation,  but  there  is  a  slight 
brace-up  noticeable  by  seating  the  figure  far  back,  and 
it  shows  in  the  flowing  line  of  the  spine — a  double  curve. 
Now  if  it  were  possible  to  bend  the  figure  still  farther 
forward,  at  a  direct  angle  from  the  pelvis,  you  would 
suddenly  notice  a  change  to  the  expression  of  energy  and 
eagerness;  and  this  also  applies  to  standing  positions, 
if  leaning  on  a  table  with  one  or  both  hands,  the  model 
would  suddenly  bend  forward. 

In  successful  figure  posing  the  main  thing  is  to  get  the 
masses  to  hang  suavely  together.  This  is  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  radiation  of  lines,  and  it  is  usually  the 
undulation  of  the  spine,  or  the  position  of  the  feet,  that 
sets  the  key  for  all  line  harmonies.  The  rest  is  a  matter 
of  design  and  composition. 
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Pyro  Developer  Suitable  for  Cyko  Papers 

DEVELOPER    NO.     i:                        Metric  Avoirdupois 

Sol. A — Pyro 5      grams  75  grains 

Glacial    Acetic    Acid 1      cc.  2  drops 

Potassium  Meta-Bisulphite  o .  5    grams  7  grains 

Sodium  Sulphite 17      grams  260  grains 

Water 500      cc.  16  ounces 

Sol.B — Sodium  Carbonate 20      grams         300  grains 

Water 500      cc.  16  ounces 

Potassium  Bromide  10%  solution 3  to  4  drops 

For  use  take  equal  quantities  of  "A"  and  "B." 
This  developer  works  very  well;  the  color  and  grad- 
ation being  good.     It  develops  in  about  one  minute, 
and  the  stain  produced  is  very  slight. 

DEVELOPER    NO.     2:  Metric  Avoirdupois 

Sol.A — Pyro 12  grams  180  grains 

Sodium  Sulphite 80  grams  3  ounces 

Potassium  Ferrocyanide..      2  grams  30  grains 

Water 500  cc.  16  ounces 

Sol.B — Sodium  Hydrate 4      grams  60  grains 

Water 500       cc.  16  ounces 

For  use:  A,  one  part;  B,  one  part;  Water,  2  parts,  3 
drops  of  saturated  Potassium  Bromide  to  every  400  cc. 
of  developer.  The  above  developer  has  incorporated 
with  it  an  agent  that  takes  up  the  oxidation  products; 
i.  e.,  Potassium  Ferrocyanide.  The  introduction  of  this 
agent  has  reduced  staining  and  oxidation  of  the  de- 
veloper to  a  minimum.  The  color  of  the  prints  is 
splendid;  gradation  fine,  and  the  developer  may  be  used 
repeatedly  without  staining  or  reducing  its  speed  of 
development,  which  is  about  1  to  i}4  minutes.  The 
sepias  obtained  are  beautiful. 

This  developer  may  be  modified  when  necessary. 
When  diluted  to  half  strength  it  produces  softer 
results,  without  in  any  way  destroying  the  beauty  of  the 
print. 
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The  Question  of  Light  for  Enlarging 

Akron,  Ohio,  February  26th,  191 6. 
Ansco  Company, 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen : 

After  reading  your  letter  in  the  last  number  of  Por- 
trait on  "The  Question  of  Light  for  Enlarging," 
I  thought  you  might  not  object  to  my  saying  a  few- 
words  in  favor  of  the  Mazda  lamp. 

The  subject  of  enlarging  is  a  very  interesting  one  to 
me.  I  have  worked  practically  every  form  of  light 
and  method  of  projection,  including  the  motion  picture. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  nitrogen  Mazda  lamp,  used 
by  itself  with  ground  glass  or  flashed  opal  glass,  is 
entirely  too  slow  for  practical  use,  but  the  small  or 
short  filament  lamp  of  this  type  used  with  condensers 
makes  one  of  the  best  all-round  lights  in  use  today 
outside  of  the  new  M  Cooper-Hewdtt.  With  a  1000- 
watt  Mazda  and  condensers'  lens  working  at  F  8,  I 
have  made  exposures  from  average  portrait  negatives 
on  Enlarging  Cyko  in  six  to  ten  seconds.  In  this  case 
a  single  sheet  of  ground  glass  w-as  placed  between 
lamp  and  condensers.  This  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  Cooper-Hewitt  and  a  single  sheet  of  flashed 
opal.  The  Mazda  lamp  used  with  condensers  is  set  up 
and  the  light  focused  in  the  same  manner  as  an  arc. 
While  not  as  fast  as  an  arc,  it  has  speed  enough  for  all 
ordinary  work  using  fast  papers. 

There  is  one  objection  to  using  the  1000- watt  lamp 
in  connection  with  a  long  focus  projecting  lens.  The 
bulb  of  the  lamp  is  so  thick  that  the  light  cannot  be 
brought  close  enough  to  the  condensers  to  perfectly 
focus  the  light.  This  can  be  avoided  by  using  a  pro- 
jecting lens  of  shorter  focal  length.  I  find  a  number 
of  photographers  are  using  the  500-watt  lamp  with 
good  results. 
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A  number  of  years  ago  I  made  an  enlarging  outfit  em- 
ploying reflected  light  and  used  without  any  diffusing 
medium.  The  light  I  had  was  from  two  of  the  old-style 
ioo-watt  Mazda  lamps  and  of  course  was  rather  slow. 
I  have  an  idea  it  might  work  out  to  better  advantage 
with  the  new  high-power  gas  lamps.  You  may  have 
tried  it  out,  in  which  case  I  should  be  glad  to  get  your 
opinion.  These  various  forms  of  light  work  all  right  in 
fast  papers,  but  there  is  no  light  that  can  compare  in 
speed  with  the  direct  current  arc  lamp  and  condensers 
for  use  with  slow  papers  such  as  Professional  Cyko.  I 
heard  the  remark  made  in  Cleveland  that  the  Cooper- 
Hewitt  light  did  not  show  retouching  like  arc  and  con- 
densers. I  tried  it  out  and  found  it  just  as  easy  to 
show  retouching  with  the  Cooper-Hewitt  as  with  the  arc. 

For  portrait  work  I  prefer  to  use  the  lens  wide  open 
to  avoid  extremely  sharp  focusing,  and  have  found  the 
Cook  Portrait,  working  at  F4.5  and  F5.6,  to  be  very 
fine  lenses  for  enlarging. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  H.  Hansen. 


Developing  Formula  for  Professional  Cyko 
Paper  without  Metol 

Formula  Metric  Avoirdupois 

Water 850       cc.  30  ounces 

Hydroquinone 6.5  grams        100  grains 

Sodium  Sulphite 30      grams  1  ounce 

"        Carbonate 100       grams  3.5  ounces 

Potassium  Bromide  (saturated  solution)  20  to  30  drops. 

Time  of  development — one  minute. 
The  image  flashes  up  instantly,  and  for  the  first  few 
seconds  is  gray  all  over,  then  it  builds  up  in  density  and 


gradation. 
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Thirty-sixth  Annual  Convention  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America 

Wigmore  Coliseum,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
The  Week  of  July  24,  19 16 

THIS  will  be  a  practical  convention. 
There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  pictures  for  which 
every   member   of    the    association   is    not   only 
invited  but  expected  to  send  prints. 

The  exhibits  will  be  judged  and  rated  by  three  com- 
petent judges  (selected  by  a  postal  vote  of  the  member- 
ship). Rating  cards  with  criticisms  will  be  mailed  to 
each  exhibitor  after  the  convention. 

Professor  Edward  Lake,  Instructor  of  Art  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  will  lecture  on  "Art  Principles  as 
Applied  to  Photography."  Those  who  heard  Professor 
Lake  last  year  will  remember  that  he  gave  a  most  com- 
prehensive and  instructive  talk. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Jones  will  lecture  on  "  Studio  Advertising." 
There  is  no  man  in  the  country  better  qualified  to  tell 
the  photographer  how  to  advertise  his  studio  and  his 
business  and  how  not  to  do  it,  than  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Tim  Thrift,  of  the  Multigraph  Company,  will 
give  us  some  timely  suggestions  in  his  lecture  on  "  Direct 
by  Mail  Advertising." 

Mr.  C.  H.  Claudy,  the  well  known  writer  and 
lecturer  on  subjects  interesting  to  photographers,  will 
use  for  his  subject,  "  The  Photographer  as  a  Bus- 
iness Man." 

Mr.  Anderson  Pace,  of  the  Produce  Terminal  Ex- 
change, Chicago,  will  talk  on  "Personality  in  Business." 

The  commercial  photographers  and  all  portrait 
workers  who  do  commercial  business,  will  be  given 
special  attention  this  year.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bass,  of  Indian- 
apolis, one  of  the  most  successful  commercial  photog- 
raphers   in    the    country,   will    talk    on  "Building  a 
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Business."  This  lecture  is  more  particularly  for  the 
commercial  men. 

Then  there  will  be  a  Query  Box  and  symposium  led 
by  "Billy  Sunday"  Agler.  Those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Agler  preside  at  a  meeting 
of  this  kind,  know  it  will  be  lively,  interesting  and 
instructive.  If  you  are  one  of  the  timid  ones  who  cannot 
talk  in  public,  you  may  make  use  of  this  opportunity, 
not  only  to  secure  information,  but  also  to  pass  along 
ideas.  If  you  cannot  tell  the  story  yourself,  write  it 
and  put  it  in  the  box. 

The  formal  demonstrations  will  be  by  Miss  Pearl 
Grace  Loehr,  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Weston,  of  Tropico,  Cal.  Miss  Loehr  and  her  work  are 
so  well  known  that  she  hardly  needs  an  introduction. 
She,  with  her  regular  assistant,  will  show  us  how  they 
make  the  beautiful  home  portraits  which  have  made 
her  work  so  popular.  Mr.  Weston  specializes  in  pic- 
torial portraiture.  While  he  is  but  a  young  man,  his 
work  has  won  honors  and  admiration,  both  here  and 
abroad.  I  am  sure  our  members  will  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Weston  work. 

You  have  all  admired  the  beautiful  pictures  of  ladies 
and  children  made  in  the  gardens  and  on  the  lawns  by 
Mr.  Clifford  Norton.  Mr.  Norton  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  make  some  sittings  in  one  of  the  parks  of 
Cleveland  one  afternoon  during  the  convention.  One 
photographer  told  me  that  he  considered  this  one 
demonstration  worth  all  it  would  cost  him  to  attend 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Heiser,  one  of  the  successful  commercial  photog- 
raphers, will  give  a  demonstration  of  how  he  handles 
objects  that  are  particularly  difficult  to  photograph. 

Then  we  are  to  spend  just  one  hour  each  morning 
under  the  light  with  three  or  four  of  the  best  known  and 
most  successful  camera  men.  Each  man  will  spend 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  showing  some  stunt  that  he 
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has  found  helpful  in  his  every-day  negative  making. 

An  expert  background  worker  and  colorist  will  be 
kept  busy  working  in  backgrounds  on  negatives  and 
prints.  This  work  will  be  done  by  hand  and  with  the  air 
brush.  The  demonstration  will  be  informal  and  members 
are  expected  to  ask  questions  and  to  learn  all  they  can. 

Receptionists  will  be  on  hand  to  show  you  how  to  sell 
pictures,  how  to  show  proofs,  increase  orders,  and  how 
to  get  from  every  sitting  you  make  as  large  an  order  as 
it  should  produce. 

The  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  never  had  such 
facilities  for  making  an  impressive  show  as  they  have  at 
the  Coliseum.  Here  are  65,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  all  on  one  floor.  The  entrance  is  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  building,  so  there  will  be  no  choice  of 
space.  The  manufacturers  and  dealers'  show  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  best  one  ever  shown  at  a  photograph- 
ers' convention. 

The  social  features  will  not  be  forgotten.  Among 
other  entertainments  planned,  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  who  entertain  us  so  royally  each  year,  are  going 
to  take  us  to  Cedar  Point  for  a  day's  outing.  Cedar 
Point,  "The  Atlantic  City  of  the  West,"  is  about  four 
hours  from  Cleveland  by  boat,  or  one  and  a  half  hours 
by  rail.  It  is  proposed  to  take  us  to  the  Point  in  the 
morning,  spend  the  afternoon  there  and  return  in  the 
evening.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  delightful  trip  for  a 
July  day  than  this? 

This  is  an  outline  of  what  your  Executive  Board  has 
planned.  More  detailed  information  will  follow.  If 
this  is  a  program  that  appeals  to  you,  get  busy  on  your 
picture  exhibit,  begin  to  save  your  dimes  and  arrange 
to  be  in  Cleveland  from  July  24  to  29,  inclusive.  We 
want  to  see  you  there. 

L.  A.  DOZER, 

Bucyrus,  Ohio.  President. 

March  3,  1916. 

u 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

A  QUIET,  modest  man  is  Carl  Schlotzhauer,  and 
better  known  by  the  quality  of  his  work  than  by 
his  social  activities.  His  success  as  a  photog- 
rapher is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  Lancaster,  Penn.,  where  his  studio  has 
nourished  for  several  years. 

He  was  born  in  Lancaster,  but  when  still  a  boy  moved 
to  Minnesota  with  his  parents.  Photography  appealed 
to  him  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  and  he  pursued  it  as  a 
profession  in  the  Middle  West  under  great  difficulties — 
difficulties  which  were  partly  due  to  his  lack  of  ex- 
perience. Desiring  a  change,  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
Uncle  Sam's  army,  and  was  stationed  for  three  years  at 
Fort  Greble,  R.  I. 

Fortified  by  his  military  experience  and  realizing 
that  in  any  walk  of  life  one  must  begin  by  serving  in  the 
ranks,  instead  of  going  into  business  for  himself  after 
receiving  his  honorable  discharge  from  the  army,  he 
worked  for  some  of  the  leading  studios  in  the  West,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  his  success  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
studio  in  his  native  city,  where  he  finally  settled.  He  is 
still  a  young  man,  however,  being  twenty-nine  years 
old. 

Mr.  Schlotzhauer  is,  if  anything,  original  and  indi- 
vidual, and  his  method  of  work  is  entirely  his  own;  so 
that  Cyko  paper,  which  he  uses  exclusively,  well  suits 
his  temperament,  because  the  great  plasticity  of  this 
printing  medium  enables  him  to  register  his  individual 
conception  of  his  negatives  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
subject  he  has  portrayed. 


Take  good  care  of  your  Cyko  stock.    You  are  pay- 
ing less  for  it  now  than  it  costs  to  make. 
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Changing  Light  Values 

call    for   plates    of   greatest    speed, 
color-range    and    latitude  of  exposure. 


Hammer's  Extra  Fast  Orthochromatic  and 
D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates  are  such. 
Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast   (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  all 
around  work. 


RES. TRADE   MARK 


Hammer's  little  book 

A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

1 29-131  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 


A  Small  Camera  for  Big  Pictures 

That's  exactly  what  the 

Ansco  V-P  Speed  ex 
No.  3  is 


With  Zeiss-Tessar  F  4.5 

Anastigmat  Lens  . 
Goerz  Celor  F  4.8     .     . 
Ansco  Anastigmat  F  5   . 
Ansco  Anastigmat  F  6.3 


#55-00 

55.00 
47.50 
40.00 


The  smallest,  lightest 
and  most  efficient 
camera  made  to  take 
2.%  xj/i  pictures. 

Because  of  the  Swiss- 
watch  accuracy  of  its 
mechanism,  the  sharp 
definition  and  lightning 
rapidity  of  its  anastig- 
mat equipment,  the 
pictures  made  with  it 
enlarge  to  almost  any 
size. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


OUR  BRANCH  OFFICES,  WHOLESALE 

DISTRIBUTORS 

AND  WHERE  LOCATED 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Ansco  Bldg.,  1 29-131  W.  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

325  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  corner  Market  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

46  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

228  East  Fifth  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

ANSCO  COMPANY 
920-922  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

Third  Street  and  First  Avenue  North, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

171-173  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

347  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

SOUTHERN  PHOTO-MATERIAL  CO. 

2  2  Central  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SCHAEFFER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

ion  Capitol  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas 

WOODARD,  CLARKE  &  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 


ANSCO  LIMITED 

143-149  Great  Portland  Street 

London,  W.,  England 
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FRED   HOLMBOE 

BISMARCK,  N.  DAK. 


Enlarging  thin 
and  weak 
amateur  negatives 

Thin  negatives  worthy  of  being  en- 
larged because  full  of  human  interest 
have  heretofore  found  their  way  to  the 
scrapheap.  No  enlarging  paper  on  the 
market  was  capable  of  correcting  the 
technical  deficiency  of  such  negatives, 
until  the  advent  of 

Contrast  Enlarging 


Cyko 


This  grade  of  Enlarging  Cyko  is  to 
enlargements  as  Contrast  (Blue  Label) 
Cyko  is  to  contact  prints — the  saver 
of  negatives  otherwise  unprintable. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


A  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  ART-IN-PORTRAITURE,  ALSO  PROFIT- 
IN-PHOTOGRAPHY    AND    COMMITTED    TO    A     "SQUARE    DEAL" 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  CYKO  USERS,  EDITED   BY 

PHOTOGRAPHERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND 

SALESMEN  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 

ANSCO   COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


No.  12 


April,  1916 
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The  Middle  Atlantic  States  Convention 

THE  first  annual  convention  of  the  newly  organized 
Photographers'  Association  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  March  21,  22,  23, 
1 91 6,  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  was  attended  by  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  photographers  representing  not 
only  the  states  comprising  the  amalgamation,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  but  also  fully  two-thirds  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  had  representatives  present. 

The  convention  was  opened  by  Hon.  Champ  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  his  speech 
abounded  with  the  Missouri  dry  wit  for  which  the 
Speaker  is  famous. 

The  meetings,  demonstrations  and  discussions  were 
fully  attended  and  proved  both  of  interest  and  profit  to 
the  photographers.  The  lecture  on  Scientific  Business 
Building  by  Robert  G.  Wall,  of  the  Sheldon  School  of 
Applied  Business  Science,  was  heard  with  enthusiasm 
and  provoked  widespread  discussion  of  business  meth- 
ods as  applied  to  photographic  studios,  where,  as  is  gen- 
erally known,  such  methods  are  badly  needed. 

An  informal  reception  and  dance  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day,  and  the  Banquet  at  the  Hotel 
Raleigh  on  Wednesday  evening  was  an  elaborate  and 
enthusiastic  gathering. 
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A  reception  at  the  White  House  on  Wednesday 
morning  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
largely  attended  despite  the  fact  that  it  took  place  dur- 
ing a  downpour  of  rain. 


The  accompanying  picture,  snapped  with  an  Ansco 
V-P  Speedex,  shows  the  crowd  in  line  awaiting  admit- 
tance to  the  White  House  where  a  chance  was  given  to 
shake  hands  with  the  nation's  chief  executive. 

As  a  tribute  of  respect  and  appreciation,  a  beautiful 
lamp  was  presented  to  President  W.  H.  Towles  by  the 
demonstrators  and  salesmen  of  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  who  were  represented  by  exhibits  at  the  con- 
vention. The  presentation  speech  was  made  by  Paul 
E.  True  of  Ansco  Company. 

Philadelphia  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  for  the 
1 91 7  convention,  which  will  have  to  be  a  world-beater 
to  surpass  the  one  held  at  Washington. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  new  term  are  :  President, 
John  Sherman,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Vice-President,  J.  Scott, 
Baltimore;  Secretary,  Sam  Diehl,  Pittsburgh;  Treasurer, 
W.  T.  Goldman,  Reading,  Pa. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'   ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE 

Middle  Atlantic  States 

STATE    VICE-PRESIDENTS  STATE  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


D.C., 
1916. 


Arise o  Company, 

Bingharoton,  K.  Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  convention  which  has 
Just  been  brought  to  a  close  has  been  a  sucoess  from  every  point  of  view  and 
to  this  is  attributed  In  a  great  measure,  your  good  will  and  hearty  coopera- 
tion. For  this  I  would  extend  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  and 
I  am  further  Impelled  to  speak  for  your  equal  cooperation  with  the  new  Pres- 
ident and  Board  of  the  Association  at  the  convention  in  1917. 
Again  thanking  you,  I  am 


Very  truly  yours. 


Noko  Paper  Knocked  Out  by  the 
European  War 

Noko  paper  and  Noko  post  cards  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  market  until  further  notice.  We  will 
fill  orders  for  such  grades,  surfaces  and  sizes  as  we  may 
have  on  our  shelves,  canceling  all  remaining  items. 
We  are  forced  to  take  this  step  because  of  the  shortage 
of  raw  materials  of  the  kind  heretofore  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  Noko. 
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By  W.  E.  Burnell 


Figure  i 
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The  Control  of  Expression  and  Attitude 

How   to   Guide   the   Sitter   Toward   a   Natural 
Expression 

By  Sidney  Allan 

iv.     How  to  Seat  a  Person  Naturally 

IN  THIS  surely  no  sitter  should  prove  a  disappointment. 
And  yet  some  people,  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves 
in  a  strange  place,  have  a  strangely  awkward  way 
about  them.  They  sit  at  the  edge  of  the  chair  and  rest- 
lessly shift  from  one  position  to  another  and  never  for 
a  moment  feel  really  comfortable.  One  of  the  troubles 
is  the  chairs,  not  that  there  is  any  lack  of  them,  but  in 
most  studios  they  represent  a  queer  assortment.  There 
are  Gothic  chairs,  huge  affairs;  real  coronation  chairs 
in  which  nobody  could  feel  at  ease;  spindle  legged, 
gilded  things  which  a  stout  person  would  regard  with 
warranted  suspicion;  chairs  with  rectangular  backs;  and 
all  sorts  of  backless  stools,  high  and  low;  but  rarely 
if  ever  a  good,  every-day  living-room  chair.  How  can 
one  expect  people  to  assume  natural  attitudes  in  these 
instruments  of  torture! 

A  person  can  look  comfortable  only  in  a  comfortable 
chair;  therefore,  they  should  be  more  generously  pro- 
vided as  they  are  an  absolute  necessity  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  photographers  should  have 
indulged  so  freely  in  the  accumulation  of  odd  speci- 
mens, art  nouveau?  and  property  chairs.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  danger  of  seating  a  person  too  comfortably, 
for,  as  soon  as  sitters  recline,  they  fall  into  a  sort  of  loll, 
they  lounge  and  slouch,  and  although  the  positions 
may  be  natural  enough,  they  are  not  advantageous  to 
the  depiction  of  the  face.  Also  the  shoulders  assume 
an  undue  height.  In  treating  thin  figures  with  sloping 
shoulders  (not  so  objectionable  in  the  gentle  as  in  the 
sterner  sex),  a  sitting  pose  can  always  be  recommended, 
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By  W.  E.  Burnell 


Figure  2 
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while  in  a  stout  person  the  neck  will  appear  too  short. 
For  such  a  person  it  is  best  to  avoid  sitting  positions, 
for  when  a  person  is  stout,  the  figure,  as  a  rule,  should 
be  twisted  as  little  as  possible. 

As  for  comfortably  seated  figures,  let  us  consider  the 
five  illustrations.  In  each  instance  we  can  tell  at  one 
glance  what  is  the  matter.  Figures  i  and  2,  by  W.  E. 
Burnell,  are  really  not  seated  at  all.  They  just  bal- 
ance themselves  at  the  edge  of  the  window-sill  and  sofa. 
The  young  girl  at  the  window  is  a  direct  pose.  It  may 
do  for  a  young  girl  if  she  is  particularly  graceful,  but 
the  position  will  never  look  natural  unless  rendered 
much  more  spontaneously.  The  young  woman  on  the 
sofa  with  a  palette  in  her  hand  looks  more  at  ease,  as 
the  act  itself,  sitting  down  for  a  moment  to  look  at  her 
painting,  is  a  natural  one.  A  good  sofa  is,  perhaps,  as 
useful  a  property  as  a  photographer  can  possess. 

The  young  girl,  by  F.  E.  Sipprell  (Fig.  3),  is  making 
the  best  of  the  angular  shape  of  the  chair,  but  it  is  a 
pose  and  too  much  relaxed.  A  suggestion  to  "brace 
up  a  little  bit"  would  have  given  a  much  finer  line  to 
her  back  as  she  is  really  balancing  the  weight  of  the 
upper  body  with  her  arm  around  the  back  of  the  chair. 

In  many  portraits  we  see,  it  is  obvious  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  made  to  take  an  attitude  altogether 
strange  to  her,  and  convincing  naturalness  can  not  be 
expected  under  such  circumstances.  Fig.  4,  also  by 
Burnell,  is  well  seated.  An  arm  chair  with  its  ample, 
flowing  lines  gives  to  subjects  that  are  no  longer  young 
the  necessary  dignity.  A  younger  lady,  especially  of 
slight  figure,  can  rarely  be  made  to  look  comfortable 
or  graceful  when  seated  under  such  conditions  and  gen- 
erally such  subjects  are  best  handled  on  their  feet. 
Seated  figures  have  the  tendency  to  cross  one  leg  over 
the  other.  This  is  often  a  difficult  proposition  as  it  is 
seldom  satisfactory  in  a  full  front  view  and  generally 
needs  trimming  just  below  the  knee.     Only  in  profile 
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By  F.  E.  Sipprell 


Figure  3 
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and  three-quarter,  as  in  this  instance,  can  it  be  handled 
to  advantage. 

In  McGeorge's  portrait  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
reading  the  paper,  we  notice  real  comfort.  In  both  the 
latter  figures  the  spine  is  relaxed,  still  making  an  in- 
ward curve  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  body  is  lean- 
ing back  and  the  shoulders  resting  on  something. 

In  Fig.  2  there  is  complete  relaxation  and  it  goes 
well  with  the  particular  pose,  while  in  Fig.  i  the  bracing 
of  the  spine  would  have  surely  produced  a  more  grace- 
ful attitude,  although  the  change  of  position  would 
have  necessitated  a  different  arrangement  with  the 
book.  In  most  seated  positions  there  is  a  tendency  to 
relax  the  spine  and  it  is  up  to  the  operator  to  make  a 
suggestion  at  the  right  moment.  The  change  from 
relaxation  to  a  more  energetic  expression  is  an  effort 
and  all  efforts  are  apt  to  look  strained  if  they  are  held 
consciously  for  any  length  of  time.  In  the  case  of 
people  who  are  easy  going,  the  reposeful  attitude  may 
avail  and  is,  perhaps,  easier  to  manage.  As  a  rule,  the 
half  relaxed  spine  yields  the  gentler  line  because  it 
usually  runs  in  a  double  curve.  If  the  elbow  is  resting 
upon  the  arm  of  a  lounge  chair  or  other  support,  the 
body  will  take  good  lines  (not  unlike  Fig.  2),  for  the 
body  will  be  somewhat  thrown  over  to  the  side  of  the 
supporting  elbow,  thus  tilting  the  shoulder  line  and 
giving  a  sort  of  settled  look,  the  opposite  to  action. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  selection  of  a  chair 
of  the  right  height  for  the  particular  subject,  one  which 
is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  If  the  chair  is  too  low, 
the  knees  become  elevated  and  may  offer  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  a  woman's 
dress,  the  skirts  having  an  inclination  to  fall  in  stiff 
triangles,  the  apex  of  which  would  be  indicated  by  the 
knees.  If  the  chair  is  too  high  the  feet  will  dangle  or 
scarcely  touch  the  floor.  The  sitter  should  also  be 
seated  well  forward,  so  that  the  legs  are  bent  at  an 
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By  W.  E.  Burnell 


Figure 
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acute  rather  than  a  right  angle.  With  men  this  will 
result  in  greater  freedom  of  position,  and  with  women 
the  folds  of  the  skirts  will  fall  more  freely.  The  prac- 
tice of  drawing  the  dress  tightly  about  the  lower  part 


By  R.  R.  Mc  George 


Figure  5 


of  the  body,  displaying  hips  and  figure,  is  not  exactly 
in  good  taste.  The  accentuation  of  form  is  desirable 
but  it  should  be  handled  with  great  delicacy.  In  both 
Figs.  1  and  3,  there  is  enough  indicated  of  the  form  as 
more  emphasis  would  easily  border  on  vulgarity.^  A 
similar  fault  is  that  of  seating  too  low  a  woman  in  a 
decollete  dress,  or  inclining  the  body  too  far  forward, 
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so   that   the   shoulders    and    bust   become    too   con- 
spicuous. 

Chairs  such  as  are  used  in  the  drawing  rooms  of 
homes,  neither  too  light  nor  too  substantial,  will  give 
the  best  results.  All  unusual  forms  should  be  avoided, 
as  they  only  make  trouble  in  the  composition  either  by 
their  bulkiness  or  conspicuousness,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  chair  for  bust  portraits  should  not  be 
equally  as  comfortable  as  the  greater  variety  in  use  for 
figure  composition. 


Shortage   of   Paper   Material 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
serious  shortage  of  raw  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  including  rags  and  old  papers.  The  collect- 
ing and  saving  of  rags  and  old  papers  would  greatly 
better  existing  conditions  for  the  American  paper  man- 
ufacturers. 

Something  like  15,000  tons  of  different  kinds  of  paper 
and  paper  board  are  manufactured  every  day  in  the 
United  States  and  a  large  proportion  of  this,  after  it 
has  served  its  purpose,  could  be  used  over  again  in 
some  class  of  paper.  A  large  part  of  it,  however,  is 
either  burned  or  otherwise  wasted.  This,  of  course, 
has  to  be  replaced  by  new  materials.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  paper  industry,  publicity  was  given  to 
the  importance  of  saving  rags.  It  is  of  scarcely  less 
importance  now.  The  attention  of  the  public  is  called 
to  this  in  the  hope  that  practical  results  may  flow  from 
it.  A  little  attention  to  the  saving  of  rags  and  old  pa- 
pers will  mean  genuine  relief  to  our  paper  industry  and 
a  diminishing  drain  upon  our  sources  of  supply  of  new 
materials. 

An  adequate  supply  of  rags  and  old  paper  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  photographic  paper  industry.  Will 
you  help?    Then  save  your  rags  and  old  paper. 
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Enlarging  Gyko  Contrast 

For  many  years  manufacturers  of  photographic 
paper  have  been  striving  to  produce  in  a  gelatino 
chloride  emulsion  an  enlarging  paper  of  a  sufficient 
degree  of  contrast  to  be  suitable  for  making  enlarge- 
ments from  thin  and  weak  negatives.  We,  in  common 
with  other  manufacturers,  have  been  striving  to  attain 
this  end  and  have  finally  succeeded  in  manufacturing 
such  a  paper,  which  is  now  ready  for  the  trade  and 
which  is  to  be  known  as  Enlarging  Cyko  Contrast. 
Its  manipulation  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
regular  Enlarging  Cyko  and  it  is  supplied  at  the 
same  list  price. 


Winner  in  "What  is  the  Value  of  the  Gyko 
Trademark"  Contest 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Coppuck,  1136  James  Flood  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  won  the  $100  which  we  offered 
for  the  best  answer  to  our  query  "What  is  the  Value  of 
the  Cyko  Trademark  to  the  Manufacturer?" 

The  following  is  the  winning  answer: 

"The  Cyko  Trademark  on  a  photographic  paper  in- 
sures to  the  manufacturer  a  market  which  has  been 
developed  by  the  production  of  an  article  of  excep- 
tional merit." 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  contest  was  exceptionally 
keen  and  several  hundred  answers  were  submitted. 
The  selection  of  the  winner  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Advertising  Agents,  Philadelphia, 
who  chose  the  foregoing  as  the  best  answer  after  delib- 
erate consideration  of  the  merits  of  all. 
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Portrait  by  Fred  Holmboe 
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Our  Cover  Portrait  and  the  Hall  of  Fame 

OUR  cover  this  month  shows  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
Fred  Holmboe,  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  a  photog- 
rapher of  note  in  his  city,  where  for  six  years 
he  has  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  influential  people  in  a 
class  of  work  yielding  profit  and  also  satisfaction  to 
his  artistic  ambition. 

Mr.  Holmboe,  as  an  advocate  of  the  new  school  of 
photography,  believes  in  serving  his  public  with  the 
same  efficiency  demanded  in  other  professions  and  so 
has  fitted  out  an  up-to-date  ground  floor  studio,  well 
equipped  in  every  respect.  That  he  does  succeed  is 
manifest  by  his  charming  portrayal  of  babyhood  repro- 
duced on  the  opposite  page. 

Energetic,  progressive  and  enterprising,  he  is  not 
tied  down  to  any  one  phase  of  art.  He  believes  in 
picturing  life  and  interest  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  in  a 
way  to  please  as  well  as  educate  all  people  in  the  uni- 
versal love  of  picture  making.  Though  catering  to  a 
particular  class  of  people  whose  demand  is  for  strict 
portraiture,  he  is  still  able  to  branch  out  into  other 
lines  of  a  more  newsy  or  commercial  character,  as 
shown  by  his  popular  reproductions  of  the  North 
Dakota  State  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Holmboe  is  of  a  pleasant  disposition  and  fra- 
ternal turn  of  mind.  Though  essentially  a  western 
man,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  native  state,  he  goes  all 
over  in  search  of  new  ideas,  which  he  turns  to  good  ac- 
count. And  not  the  least  of  many  good  impressions 
gained  through  intercourse  with  brother  photographers 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  by  his  own  ex- 
perience, is  the  excellent  judgment  shown  in  his  selec- 
tion of  the  best  possible  printing  medium  for  his  work, 
regardless  of  price.  He  considers  the  plasticity  of  the 
various  grades  of  Professional  and  Enlarging  Cyko 
best  suited  to  interpret  his  negatives  in  every  field. 
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HAMMER    PLATES 

excel  in  all  good  points  but  most  of  all 
in  SPEED,  COLOR-RANGE  and 
RELIABILITY. 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  plates  for 
general  studio  and  out  of  door  work. 

Hammer's  Extra  Fast  Orthochromatic 
and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates  for 
color  values. 


Hammer's  little  book 

"A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making 

mailed  free 


Hammer  Dry  Plate  Company 

Ansco  Building 

129-13 1  West  Twenty-second  Street 

New  York  City 


A  Small  Camera  for  Big  Pictures 

That's  exactly  what  the 

Ansco  V-P  Speedex 
No.  3  is 
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The   smallest,    lightest 

and  most  efficient 
camera  made  to  take 
2%  xjH  pictures. 

Because  of  the  Swiss- 

? 

watch  accuracy  of  its 
mechanism,  the  sharp 
definition  and  lightning 
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rapidity  of  its  anastig- 
mat equipment,  the 
pictures  made  with  it 

enlarge  to  almost  any 

— 

size. 

With  Zeiss-Tessar  F  4.5 

Anastigmat  Lens  . 
Goerz  Celor  F  4.8     . 

$55.00 
55.00 

Ansco  Company 

Ansco  Anastigmat  F  5  . 

47-50 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Ansco  Anastigmat  F  6.3 

40.00 
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